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CHAPTER XVII. 
Come, rest on this bosom, my own stricken deer ; 
shoo the herd have fled from thee, thy home is 
8 ere. 
Here still is the smile that no cloud can o’ercast, 
And a heart and a hand all thy own to the last. 

From the cottage where the unhappy sufferer lay 
Rosalind Tyrell fled in a desperation of purpose that 
for the moment swallowed up every thought, every 
fear save of being arrested in her progress. 

If she could but hide herself from every cruel eye, 
shut her eyes and ears from the bitter looks and 
the sharp slander that were crushing her very spirit, 
she could then lie down in the dull peace of solitude 
and despair, and enjoy at least the negative comfort 
of freedom from the acute torture that was searing 
her very brain. 

The injustice of the jealous Ida might indeed be 
pardoned and explained, and it in a measure fur- 
nished an excuse and gave a key to much that had 
perplexed her—but Clinton St. Maur! 

hy should he thus pursue her to the very death, 
crush her to the dust, judge her by the very harshest 
rule, and turn from her as @ loathed and guilty 
thing ? 

Poor Rosalind. She recalled that memorable day 
when he had clasped her to his heart, whispered 
‘words of approving tenderness, shielded her from 
every pang that his strong arms and steady care 
could avert, and bent over her with looks that 
she had rather felt than seen. 

And now. What had she done to merit such un- 
relenting harshness, such severe judgment of her 
every action, such pitiless hate? 

Poor girl. She did not sufficiently understand the 
contrarieties of human nature to trace out the work- 


[THE ASSAULT. ] 


ings of the contending passions that influenced the 
betrothed suitor of Geraldine Darcy. 

She rushed on as swiftly as her heavy riding habit 
would permit, all unmindful of the direction she was 
taking or the extreme exhaustion of her frame, 
when she was suddenly accosted by a voice that was 
associated with the most painful moments of her life, 
the voice of Dudley Vyvian. 

“ Miss Tyrell! Rosalind! whither are you going in 
such frantic haste? What on earth has happened ?” 

He placed himself full in her path, and his hand 
he daringly laid on her arm, so that she could not 
free herself without actual violence. 

The sudden contact recalled her energies in an 
instant. 

‘“*Unhand me, my lord,” she said, drawing up her 
figure with a haughty recoil. “You have no right 
to detain or to question me; nor will I even answer 
you till you free me from your insolent grasp.” 

“ Why will you drive me to appear so cruel, Rosa- 
lind?” he replied, removing his hand, but maintaining 
his position in front, so as to obstruct every possibi- 
lity of progress. “I know but too well the slanders 
and the miseries that are overwhelming you, the en- 
vious jealousies that your beauty and attractions 
have raised, the love which is driving its object to 
destruction. I am well nigh frantic with impo- 
tent anger and distress for one so dear and wor- 
shipped. Rosalind, seek refuge with me. I offer you 
what no one else can give—a home and honourable 
name, love, wealth, with all that they can procure. 
Can you refuse ?—can you scorn what the highest 
would not consider beneath their acceptance ?” 

The girl stood with a proud, statue-like calmness 
while he uttered these words. She did not even 
veuchsafe the acknowledgment of a look or ges- 
ture : emotion during his earnest and passionate 
speech, 

“* Have you finished, my lord?” she said when he 
ceased. “If so, perhaps you will permit me to pass 
on. This is not the only time that you have used 
these arguments. Ican but repeat that no possible 





eiroumstances, now and for ever, could induce me to 
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give any other answer than I did when you first in- 
troduced the subject.” 

“ But I will not accept it,” he said, impetuously. 
You cannot realize your position, Rosalind. Desti- 
tute and disgraced, in a foreign land, and with no 
friends or acquaintances save those who will prejudge 
your conduct, nothing but misery can await you. [ 
must—I will save you from yourself.” 

Again he seized her hand, and strove to draw it 
through his arm. 

“ My lord, this is unmanly,” she said, snatching 
away ber hand, though the delicate flesh was deeply 
bruised by the strength of his grasp. “If I am thus 
forlorn and helpless I more than suspect that much of 
my present extremity may bo attributed to your 
base plottings. I despise you far more than I do the 
veriest vagrant that has—like myself—no shelter 
for his head. I tell you I would rather lie down 
under yonder tree and wait for death’s kindly aid 
than beara name which you have degraded, or per- 
jure myself by the false vows you would have me 
take. Go, my lord, or I will see whether there is not 
help within reach.” 

Still Lord Dudley lingered. She looked so beau- 
tifal in her haughty indignation, so much more like 
a princess than the obscure daughter of the hunts- 
man, that he felt more determined than ever to make 
her his own in spite of her repugnance. 

“Forgive me, Rosalind,” he said, at length, with a 
total change of manner. “I will not press you far- 
ther in your present excitement, though I tell you 
from my heart that my feelings can never change 
while life lasts. To prove my sincerity, at least per- 
mit me to relieve you from your present painful ex- 
tremity. There is a respectable widow of an Eng- 
lish surgeon, in whose house I once lodged myself, 
living not far from here. She would receive you on 
my recommendation, and I will take care she shalt 
not lose by any kindness she may show to you. Will 
you let me take you to her?” 

The girl hesitated for a moment. The obscure 
light of a winter’s day was rapidly darkening, and it 
was a chilling prospect to be alone in that strange 
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and lone spot in the long, bitter night. Yet, better 
that than place herself in Lord Dadley’s power ; and 
the shiver passed away with the strong fervour of 
her noble faith and self-respect. 

“I thank you, my lord, but I had rather arrange 
my own plans for the future. I can work—the last 
thing I have to fear is want of bread,” sho said, slowly 
and sadly, for the excitement of the last few hours 
was rapidly telling on her exhausted frame. 

She moved a few steps to pass her unwelcome 
companion, but in spite of herself her limbs tottered, 
and she reeled against a tall tree, which luckily stood 
in the wayside, for her support. 

“This is madness!” exclaimed-the young man, in 
actual frenzy at the sight. ‘ Rosalind, in mercy to 
yourself, if not to me, come with me! I swear to 
you I will not molest you till you are again able to 
think and act more calmly. But I cannot leave you 
to perish.” 

“Go, go!” she murmured, a vague distrust of his 
good faith still haunting her failing senses. 

But just as her strength was completely forsaking 
her, though her brave spirit was stromg as ever, and 
her gesture waived Lord Dudley from her, even when 
she could not trust her voice to speak, the sound of 
carriage wheels was heard, and the young nobleman 
instinctively drew back from his close contact with 
the fainting girl. 

The approaching vehicle proved to be an English- 
looking. open, light phaeton, with two equally unmis- 
takeably British-bred horses, and a yet more unques- 
tionable John Bull coachman. 

“Hal! my little heroine. Why, what n earth is 
all this? What brings you here, and in this state?” 

Doctor Moore, whose quick eye had in a moment 
caught sight of Rosalind’s features, on which the 
light through the open boughs shone, leaped from his 
carriage, and, hastily placing bis arm round the 
pale girl's form, drew her towards the vehicle. 

“] was trying to induce Miss Tyrell to accept my 
escort to some shelter,” said Lord Dudley, stepping 
forward as he perceived Doctor Moore's sliarp look 
round the spot. ‘“ But it will be far better for her to 
be conveyed in your carriage, doctor. She was quite 
unnerved and exhausted when I accidentally encoun- 
tered her here.” 

The physician gave a keen glance from one to the 
other of the pair; he perceived Rosalind’s yet closer 
clinging to his support as Lord Dudley spoke, @nd 
perbaps was not altogether wide of the trath fa bis 
deductions. 

“J will take charge Of her at any Yate, ny Tora; 
and as she evidently needs what you certainly could 
not give, professional care and total fapose, you will 
not feel piqtted at the preference of ‘an old man to a 
young one as her guardian, Come, my dear, I will 
take you to your home before I pay another visit,” 
he said, turning kindly to his newly assumed charge. 

“No,no; Ihave none,” she murmured as he al- 
most lifted her into the carriage, and, with a low bow 
to the discomfited Vyvian, drove ‘off in'the direction 
of Brussels; “none bat the grave,” ‘she ‘added, 
rather to herself than her companion. 

“Tthought you ‘were under Lady Gréville’s ‘pro- 
tection?” suid the doctor, in sdme surprise. “I have 
surely always seen you with her ever ‘since her Té- 
turn from England.” 

“Yes, but not now, not now,” she said, sadly, her 
composure returning as the sense Of ‘safety and 
kinduess revived her courage. 

“Why not?” exclaimed the ‘physician, sharply. 
“ What have you done to forfeit this patronage?” 

Rosalind’s feelings ‘warmed at the supposed re- 
proach, and her eyes regained some of their usual 
light, as she replied : 

“Tf you doubt me, Dottor Moote, leave me to 
perish on the'rondside. I Will not deteive you. It 
is simply impossible for me to éxplain to ‘you the 
trath. Lady Greville suspects, condenius me, with- 
draws from me her protectfon as « gtilty ‘thing. 

I cannot, and will not, vindicate’myself in ‘her ‘eyes, 
nor yours, my kind friend.” 

The doctor surveyed her with an earnest Paze as she 
spoke. He was no bad judge of Liman nature, whén 
for thirty years all kinds of characteys, all descrip- 
tions of tanks had passed before him ; and lie formed 
his own opinion “of the fair girl by his side, “Wwhat- 
ever he might be ‘disposed ‘to confide to ‘flie ‘world 
at large. 

“Miss ‘l'yrell, I'am neither ‘a young Jover nor a 
stern judge; I give no verdict in your case. You may 
be deserving of Lady Greville’s censure, though I 
believe you to be by no means ah ordinary woman. 
You have courage and coolness, Ate you inclined 
to earn your living ?” 

“Gladly, thankfully—at whatever labour or cost,” 
she replied. 

“Can you undertake the care of a lady of weak 
maind and health, as a companion and friend, one who 
will do all that a well-educated girl can effect to 


entirely from 01a — ‘and cher @with 
e 
me, together with her maid. ve tory ner 
carte : 


“Tt will be but too congenial an employment. 
My own heart fs too sick not to sympathize with 
Others,” replied the girl. 

“Then I can place wo in a perfectly safe posi- 
tion,” he said, drily. “If lam not mistaken, ono of 
your crimes is being too attractive. In the position 
I offer to you there is no risk of its being any danger 
to yourself or others. To an fiValid beauty and grace 
represent only goodness and sympathy; and there 
will be no flattery in your winning the affection of 
an afflicted and depressed woman.” 

*T care not what I doso that I can lawfully earn 
my livelihood,” said the girl, passionately. ‘“ Doctor 
Moore, it will be for you to decide in what manner 
my duty is fulfilled. I ask no favour at your hands. 
I merely implore the opportunity of obtaining the 
wages of labour—not indulgence or charity.” 

The doctor smiled, but with no contemptuous 
cynicism in its @xpression. 

“You are proud, Miss Tyrell; some would say Wn- 
duly so. But where justified I do not object to a 
degtee of self-assertion. Well, I will meet you on 
your own ground, and you must stand or fall on your 
oWn moefits, since you challenge a trial of them ; on!y 
do not complain skoald you be tried somewhat se- 


irl bowed her head with an involantary awa 
high-bre@ grace, ‘that brought a ‘of 
amusement and of ees meni he 
made no farther comthent, went on in 
like towe to the next {pointin discussion, 

“it t but fair you should ‘iden of the 
duties you will have to perform, res 
lady for Wwhoth I ain bout to secure ‘services 
has every good gift that Providence Gan bestow, 
save the one that aloe can make theth of any ‘velue 
—I mean mental aitd physical health. Gmdy Darey 
is, I fear, a confirmed invalid.” 

“ ?” ated Rosalind, eagerly. 

“ Yee, that is het name. Do you know anything 
of her?” said Dr. re, in surprise. 

“ Thwve heatd the name. lonco sew Sir ei 
Darey, bat nevér spoke to him,” retutmed ‘the q 
recovering herself, 


The physician Went on : 

“ The poor lady hwsconccived one of Chose strange 
aversiows to her husland which we so weet with 
in these®filicted ones, and he has wisely removed her 


given me for any expenditure 


fiixy be hecessary, and it hws wore then once 


to me thet it would be wawwhtageous Yer 
aay berey to have some compani®h Who ¥s Were 


calculated to amuse her, and without u 





“Tt makes mefeel so faint and weary, but I have no 
other to weaf at present.” 

“Ah, I understand. Mademoiselle’s trunks are on 
the road. They are insupportable those porters! 
But stay—I think I can manage. Attendez up 
instant.” 

The woman re en Mee: ate from the room, 
Teaving Rosalind in a bewildered mystification in the 
novel scene where she had so suddenly found her- 
self. It was so like a dream. 

Twenty-four hours before she had been the in- 
dulged and confidential favourite of the capricious 
Ida, adopted in her family, and extolled among her 
guests as a beloved sister. 

Now she was a dis ed exile, a hired menial, and 
the brilliant beuscholll whadoana éver by the dark. 
ness of overhanging death. 

It was sufficient to cloud the ‘séuses and dazzle 


the perceptions of the strongest. 

Rosalind thtew herself on one ‘of tho large easy- 
ehairs near the table, and her hand 
over her brow to cleat awa & mist that ob- 


soured her mental father than her ae vision, 
Butere she had time to caltm one such tumultuon 


swimming the —— ommped, ‘and ‘ther tons 
appeared, h a trained and ampl 
black silk robe. . “ 


“See, madetaviselle,”-she Sbse in Itation, 
“Here is a pe ay wan tell ow 
| mina will fit pelle. I knew Mrs. 
hea a quantity of robes, which will 


on 
wever be Woth More. At Why rate, K will do til) 
‘wrademoiselle’s own clodhes arrive.” 


‘arrive. 
Sot ae 
Wary } ; , and felt in- 
@aced to demand who this Mee might be. 
But, conolading that ‘she must be 
Doctor Moore's nd that ly the 
robes th question were ‘weirdrobo Bf a deceased 


wife, her only he @Cisidtea in a reluctance to 
Saalcohes ing ise. 
ill Che stains of @ust%nd bleed on her habit, tho 


‘Wonry Went With Whidh % fevered her frat, and the 

Whosteritations ‘motetty Sf he olbur ft the dress 

om bitied to watisfy 

_ 24, Strestinag tor “Rey rye 
it 

‘ablations of Water, ot hair 





you Tok well in i, that you do,” ob- 
Sxultingly, “and my master will bo 


‘hope, with ‘awnagement. Will you 
tor thas wtes? Dlawer abast not wait, or he 
Will be angry.” 





ciations connected with her presence, than the woman 
who attends her. So your pride may quite sleep, 
young lady. You are only making a trial of a post 
already provided, and your fitness for it rests with 
yourself. In wty Case you catinot very well get 
into mischief.” ; 

‘This was brusque speaking, but Rosalind needed 
some bitteruess in the tonic for her morbid sensitive- 
fess at the instant, and she ‘was ‘more heulthily 
roused by it than the utmdst tenderness could have 
effected. 

‘TI shall do my best,” ‘she ‘said, ¢almly. 

“That will be sufficient, What I requireis simple 
in description, though perliaps more difficult in exe- 
éution. 1 want you to win this poor lady’s confidence 
and do all in your power to divert her thoughts. If 
you can accomplish this you shall huve no reason to 
complain of ‘your reward.” 

As Doctor Moore concluded his sentence the car- 
riage drove through a large gateway, conducting into 
very extensive ‘and well-laid-out grounds, andin a 
few thore minutes they reached a spacious mansion, 
consisting of a Substantial centre and two rather 
elaborate and elegantly devised wings. 

Conduct this young lady to a chamber ; give lier 
every necessary for refrestimént,” he said toa re- 
spectable Woman Who appeared in the hall as they 
entered ; “and let dinner be served as soon as she is 
‘réady.” 

‘The domestic did not express any surprise either 
‘by word or look, and Rosalind, with some curiosity, 
followed her up a staircase to a corridor, from which 
several apartments opéned. She threw open tlie door 
of one of these—a well-furnished but gloomy-looking 
room. 

“T will send .you warm water, mademoiselle,” she 
said, in French, “Shall you require any toilet requi- 
sites till your baggage arrives ?” 

Rosalind could have laughed outright had her heart 
been less heavy. 

The contrast was so remarkable between the Bel- 
gian femme de chambre and au English chamber-maid, 
aud the real state of the case was so ludicrously un- 
like what the woman's words implied. 

“TI should be thankful to get rid of this heavy 





cheer and comfort one go afflicted ?” 





dress,” she said, languidly, glancing at her habit. 





The attendant rapidly ashered the girl down the 
stairs and across the hall to a spacious dining-room, 
where the figure was reflected on every side by the 
mirrors that lined the walls, 

Dr. Moore was there awaiting her, and his eyes 
scanned the metamorphosis with their usual sharp- 
ness. 

“ Ah, I see—yés. Manette is good at an emergency, 
and her'choice is‘not a bad one, You would do for 
a sister of mercy, Miss Tyrell. That sombre robe 
gives you quite awaintly air.” 

He was right, and perhaps his jesting words covered 
a meaning other than whet they conveyed. 

The girl did look pure and noble i ‘that simple 
black dress, and with her’hair folded in those natural 
and unforced coils. 

The splendid features were yet more deautifal in 
the resignéd sadness that liad no touch of weakness 
in ‘its cahn pensiveness, and ‘the faultless figure aud 
white skin Were statue-like fu ‘their unadorned and 
classical simplicity. 

“T think I shall not give you any formal introduc- 
tion to your néw charge, Miss Tyrell,” the doctor ob- 
served as he endeavoured to induce his guest to 
partake of the well-served mreal. “‘ It ‘will be better 
for her to fancy you are One of tlie usual household 
whom she must have seen before. ‘Then it depends 
on yourself ‘to make a favourable impression upon 
her mind.” 

“As you think’best,” ariswered Rosalind, wearily. 

There was a hard, practical severity in the pliysi- 
cian’s manner that oppressed ‘her spirit. Yet 
better to deal with an exacting master than 
capricious patroness like the soft-mannered and 
affectionate Ida Greville. 

There was little dialogue during the remainder of 
the’meal.. Rosalind made a pretence of eating, but 
every mouthful seemed nauseous. She could fee! 
the keen eyes of her host intently reading her every 
look and gesture, as if speculating on the truth or 
falsehood of her nature. F 

“Drink this, Miss Tyrell,” he said,at last, filling 
a large glass and pushing it towards her, “Nay, I 
insist on it. Remember.you are under my directious 
for the present.” 
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The girl was certainly in no little need of the rare 
stimulant, and when she had-partaken of the potion 
the doctor rose with his usual abrupt air. 

“That will do. ‘Now come with me. If I judge 
you aright the sooner you are in harness the r 
for yourself.” 

His words gave ‘Rosalind for the first time some 
key to the real nature of that brusque being, and 
as she rose to follow him from the room there was 
a gleam of grateful pleasure in her smile that most 
men would have warmed with eager gladness to re- 
ceive. But Doctor Moore did not even vouchsafe an 
apparent notice of the response, and was addi- 
tional cold hardness in his own features when he 
next turned to.speak to his ion. 

“Mind, express no surprise, humour her in what- 
ever she takes in her head, so long as itis harmless.” 

Rosalind had never come in contact with any of 
the unfortunate beings who are deprived of the rea- 
son Heaven has bestowed on its creatures, and her 
heart beat painfully as the physician opened a door 
which she doubted not wouldadmit her to the pre : 
sence of the afflicted one. 

Still she played to perfeetion the part assigned to 
her, aud walked quietly and carel inte the room, 
intending to take her place.at some distantrecess aud 
allow the lady to become accustomed to her presence 
before she approached her. 

But ere she had taken many steps in the,saloon a 
glad but piercing shriek nang in -her earg,.and in ap 
instant the fragile creature, who was abstractedly re- 
posing ona lounge on ‘her entrance, sprang forward 
and threw herself frantically on her neck. 

“My child! my dacling! You have.come:at last, | 
my Geraldine! They said you must not‘be nearme, 
that you wanted pleasureand relaxation, ‘but I knew | 
you would not stay away, my own precious one, my ° 
sole comfort in this weary world.” 

Her words were broken ‘by kisses and tears, and it 
would have been a ‘hard heart that could have re- 
pulsed her, even had nodirections been given-to that 
effect. 

Rosalind held her tenderly in her arms, and 
soothed her as she might have done a sobbing child. 

“Hush! bush!” she whispered. “I must leave 
you again if you are not more compose. I have 
come to stay with you, udless they think I,make you 
ill again ‘by my presence.” 

“No, no, no! I will ‘be so good, so quiet, ‘if 
you will stay swith me,” said the 1 lady, trying to 
still her agitation and ing closer to 
porting arms of her new friend. 

It was piteous to see her efforts to calm thetrem- 
bling of her limbs,and hush her.sobs, asshe kept 
ane kisses.on Rosalind’scbeeks,.and. brow, and 

nds, 

And it was with difficulty that the gixl sherself 
could restrain the tears that gathered in her eyes .at 
the touching spectacle. 

“There now. ‘Suppose von ilie down a little, 
Lady Darcy, ani let this young lay sit by you 
and ead you ‘to sleep,” said Dr. Moore, cheerfully. | 
“T daresay you have a book .reaily, eh, ‘Marston?” 
he added, turning to some one ltitherto near! y-con- ! 
cealed by the heavy wurtains irapeil over the’ 
window. 

The woman thus addressed .eame forward, -and 
Rosalind could scarcely prevent -a shuddering start 
as her eyes fell on the stranger’s face. 

Tt was ‘literally cov with rough and deep 
crimson scars,‘that were well nigh ‘thlood refi ‘in-their : 
hue, and distorted the features’to a .mostmnnatural 
deformity by their depth and deutly drawn rigitlity. ° 

The eyes avere utterly devoid of lashes, ant ‘had a 
strange blood-shot inflammation in what should have 
been white, which still more added:to ‘the startling | 
and repelling ugliness of the whole physiognomy. 

“Can you account for thiscaprice?” continued’ 
the doctor, in a low tone, glancing at:the;spot where | 
Lady Darcy was still holding .the ae of 
presumed daughter tightly dn her grasp. 

_ The woman’s eyes were earnestly fixed in the same 
direction. For a few minutes she did not answer or 
even appearto hear the-remark, 

“Whois dhe?” she questioned, at‘length. 

“A young lady dependent-on Jher own exertions 
whom I have ‘brougi:t:to my house on trial,” -re- 
turned ‘the doctor, briefly. “But ‘that is no reply-to 
wy question.” : 

“How should'T know?” she replied, sharply. “Who 
can answer for the fancies of the insane or the im- 
becile? Perhaps,” she added, “ perhaps it may be 
the dress that has deceived ‘her. ‘It is one cast off 
by Miss Darey whieh I gate to your servant. Yet 
I should hardly ‘have t nught.ahe would have re- 
me Walle it.” 

“ Well, it may be either lacky—or.dangerous;” re- 
tumed the doctor. ‘The Z thee 7 she 


@ sup- 


discover her mistake would be terrible. However, it 
may be she will attach herself to the young lady ere 


her | |the indi 





she finds. out the.xeal truth,” 


With a nod to the half-terrified Rosalind that sig- 
nificantly recalled her duty Doctor Moore left the 
room. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

‘What beckoning ghost along the moonlight shade 

Invites my steps and points to yonder glade? Pope. 

“ How did you gethere, my own?” said Lady Daroy, 
earessingly passing her hands over the girl’s silky 
tresses. “ You have grown even more beautiful, Geral. 
dine; your hair is darker, and you look more prond 
and noble, though as sweet as ever. You will take 
eave of your poor, weak mother, will you not, my child? 
Ah, I was always so silly and so timid, and I told:him 
80, but he said be loved me the better for it. Alas, 
alas, he does but hate and despise me now.” 

“Hash, my lady ; you must not talk like that,” 
said Marston, harshly. “And to this young Jady 
too. 

** Is. she not my child? does she not know it?” .ar- 
gued the poor creature, sadly. It can be no secretite 
her, Marston.” 

“But you muet not indulge such.sad fancies, 
dearest lady,” whispered Rosalind, tenderly. ‘“ You 
will get well now I have come te nurse you, and be 
quite strong and happy. It is being ill makes youso 
nerveless and melancholy.” 

“T will be well if -you stay, -only—only you know 
I cannot ‘be happy -unless—I ‘know that—that he— 
did not-—” 

“Did not do what?” interrupted the attendant. 
“You must be more careful, my lady, unless you 
wish to be left alone with me.” 

“T only meant did not hate me,” said Lady Darey, 
shuddering. “Please don’t'be angry, and I will be 
good,gnd not talk so any more. Can you sing me to 
sleep, Geraldine? I used to like to hear your voice, 
though they did say you did not learn as a Darcy 
shouldall the grand airs that you were taught. But 
then you wore more like me for not being so clever, 
my . 

Rosalind looked inguiringly at the woman ere she 
obeyed the behest. 

“Sing,” was the brief reply to the mute question, 
and the girl began. 

It was perhaps the highest compliment that could 
be paid to wocalist to watch the eager, rapt atten- 
tion of the afflicted: woman as the rich tones of the 
girl’s voice came floating on the air. 

She started forward at the first wondrous notes 
and gazed.earnestly at the lips from which they pro- 
ceeded. Then she seemed, as it were, overcome by 
the liquid. eweetness of the melody. 

She senk back.on ithe fautenil, her eyes closed in 
awery plethore.of delight,and ere the Jest dying ac- 


cents of tthe soft favewelliaded away :ber calm and . 


regular breathing ‘butakened « natural and refreshing 
slumber. 

Marston watched the whole transition from the 
1 ie] t+ s to . ° 





p ‘this mesmeric composure 
with a keen ‘but silent attention. 
When there-could at h‘be no question as to 


the reatity of :the sleep -whieh ‘had overtaken -her lady 
Marston rose, and, drawing awarm voverlet over 
the sieeping form, ‘beckoned Resalinfl to a distant re- 
cess in the deep windows. 

“Tt is strange,” she said, “thet my Iady should 
be so convinced of your identity with her daughter. 
(Did you ever see Miss Daroy, mademoiselle ?” 

“ Yes, I have seen her, but for a very brief space,” 
returned the girl, hesitatingly. 

“And Sir Ralph—do you,know him?” 

“Certainly not. I may have had a momentary 
glimpseef him, that is.all,” replied the girl, ealdly. 

“ You.are.certain-of this?” 

“ Perfeetly. Why:should-yon -deubt ame?” asked 
(Rosalind, haughtily. 

“ Oh, for nothing except the singular resemblance 
ryou bear-to the Darcys, and still more when you have 
ant look you put.on just.now,”’ said Mars- 
iton. “It is always said you may know a Darcy 
iby the horseshoe frown on the brow, anti you had 
a miniature resemblance ‘to the -peouliarity ‘but 
\jnow. 

“T have little {Mth in such tales,” returned Rosa- 
jlind, impatiently. 

Then, catching a rather contemptuous expression 
,on the still-expressive features of the disfigured ‘face, 
she resumed, more geutly : 

“But perhaps you have good grounds for what 
‘you say. “You know the family well ?” 

“T was brought up among them from childhood,”’ 
said the woman, sighing, “and for them I suffered 
\the loss of everything woman holds dear, and among 
them I mean.to die. Young lady, you see mea dis- 
torted, scarred creature; you.can scarcely imagine 
me as I once was—handsome and young, and with a 
suitor,at my feet.” wg 

“What wrought the change?; You must have 
suffered terribly,” said Rosalind, kindly. 

“Tt wasthe work of a night. When darkness fell 





onthe earth I retired to rest with the loving caress 
of my promised husband still warm on my lips, I 


had placed my sole charge, the infant heiress of 
Daroy, in her bed, and taken my accustomed stroll 
with my lover till the hour when Darcy Grange was 
uniformly closed for the night, He was astern but 
& just man was Sir Robert Daroy, the brother of my 
present master, It was at the cost of a servant's 
place if they disobeyed his rules, but still there was 
all that they could desire so long as they performed 
their duty ; and more especially in my case, for Miss 
Amine, my little nurseling, was the very apple of his 
eye, the core of his heart, the life in his 
veins.” 

Tears involuntarily sprang to Rosalind’s eyes at 
the words. They recalled so vividly the love aud 
devotion of her own beloved father, now dead to,her 
ay, and worse than dead, since his fate was so 
wretched a mystery.” 

“What became of this cherished child?” she 
asked. 

“* Young lady, she perished on the night.of which 
I speak by @ dreadful death. She was bummed to 
ashes in her ancestral home. But he, her father, died 
with her. I believe he never even realized his dar- 
ling’s danger, or he would have plunged into a very 
furnace to save her.” 

“ Did all perish except yourself?’ exclaimed Rosa- 
lind, anxiously. 

“No; there were but two servants besides myself 
in the building, for Sir Robert was reckoned @ miser, 
and they escaped without injury. My life was saved, 
but at the cost you see. Only Sir Robert and the 
child and.a favourite monster baboon, whom it was 
the child’s faucy to make a favourite playmate, were 
burned to death. It was said that the creature was 
seen afterwards and carried off to some,menagerie ; 
but by the time I was well enough to comprehend 
what had happened such reports had died away. Sir 
Ralph was always terribly angered when any such 
gossip was meutioued.” 

“ How did it;happen, this terrible calamity ?” asked 
the girl, in deep interest. 

“Hush! hush! such a question is never asked, 
save ina whisper,” returned the woman. “ All that 
is known is that the youngest brother of Sir Robert 
came there that night, and a terrible quarrel was 
heard gving on between them. Some suspected him 
of the revenge. Heaven alone knows the truth. Sir 


/ Ralph has been a subdued and gloomy man ever since 


it happened, though all that he can.complain of is that 
this poor lady has borne to him ouly a daughter. It 
was the same with Sir Robert.” 

“ But Miss Geraldine is very lovely,” mused Rosa- 
lind, sadly ; “and. she must be happy—so happy !” 

“Well, ahe is pretty enough, and a geutle, timid 
creature,as my lady herself ; but:too like herto please 
Sir Ralph. She is not half so much of a Darcy as 
youare. What is your name, youngilady?” 

The very last time that question had ,been asked 
was.on the eve of that day which had cost so dear, 
and « shudder came over the girl’s whole frame as 
she replied: 

“ Rosalind Tyrell, an orphan of far too obscure 
birth to claim the most distaut kindred with so noble 
@ family as the Dareys.” 

“ Well, there are strange things in this world,” re- 
turned the woman, rellectively; “and nothing 
stranger perhaps than the mania 1 have,had for these 
Dareys. I was brought up by their mother, and I 
loved the boys like a sister, and manya time made 
peace in thew quanrels, for they were a violent and 
bitter-natured race. I liked Ralph the east, though 
it is in his service I have lived the lopgest. But 
then what could do? Menand women too would 
have shrunk back in horror from the scarred, loath- 
some creature I became. Only an imbecile like that,” 
and she pointed to the sleeping invalid, “ could bear 
me near, She is.dyiug, there is no question of that, 
and Doctor Moore knows it well. If it were not so 
I should feel inclined to relinquish my post. Lam 
well uigh tired .of it, 1 can tell you, after all;these 
years.” 

‘Perhaps I can assist and relieve you,” returned 
the girl, gently ; *‘,more especially as the poor lady 
seems to, have taken a fancy to my supposed like- 
ness to her daughter.” 

“ Well, it is not quite so imaginary as I at first 
thought,” said the woman. “ There is a, something 
that recalls her in your look and your voice and 
your whole carriago; yet, if you were together, I 
don’t suppose any two people could be more unlike. 
Well, you’ve seen Sir Ralph,” she,continued, “and 
though he is old you'll have some-idea what he onco 
was like, His brothers had a strong cast of tthe Darcy 
in them, thongh they were about as different when 
they were all three at play—or their books—as if they 
had not come of the same blood. See, L-have a por- 
trait of the three here. I’ve worn it ever. since tueir 
mother gave it to me on the last of her wedding-day 
anniversaries,” 
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Marston took from her neck a chain, which was 
carefully concealed under hor plain high dress, and 
from it hung a large medallion miniature, in 4 
morocco case. She touched the spring, and handed 
it open to her young companion. 

Rosalind gazed at it with eager curiosity. 

It was a group of three youths, whose ages varied 
from fifteen to twenty, and, as Marston said, they 
bore a singular yet vague resemblance to each other. 
The hair, height, features were all of the same type, 
but the carriage of the head and the expression were 
as different as it was possible to imagine, curiously 
illustrating the victory of mind over matter in its 
workings. 

But Rosalind’s rapt attention was not thus philoso- 
phically engaged. It was the face of one, and that 
one the youngest, which caught her whole interest, 
though for a time she could scarcely define in what 
its attraction lay. 

“You seem to be studying them deeply, young 
lady,” observed Marston, with aslightsneer. “It is 
well they are all far beyond being of any use to you.” 

Rosalind started from her abstraction at the words, 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, “ but I was only 
thinking that my resemblance to this family might 
be in a measure accounted for. The face of the 
youngest of those brothers is strangely like what 
my own father might have been in early youth. At 
least I can fancy him looking in his gayer days as 
that picture does.” 

“ Ah, those days were soon over for Mr. Marcus,” 
said Marston, gloomily. ‘Poor young gentleman, 
he went sally wild, though I don’t know he did 
exactly so very wrong. But the father was extrava- 
gant and the mother broken-hearted; and no wonder 
if a high-spirited youth didn’t see why he was to be 
pulled in for their sakes. Poor young fellow! I 
always liked him the best, as they say women do 
a good-for-nothing. And he knew it, and used to 
come to me in his scrapes till they got beyond my poor 
help. See, here’s the very last letter he sent me 
when he was hiding for fear of some debt or other. 
I have kept it for hissake now that he has been dead 
and gone long years since.” 

She handed a worn and yellow epistle to the eager 
girl, whose fingers literally shook with agitation as 
her eyes fell on the characters, And only an in- 
stinctive reverence for the presumed will of him she 
had so loved and mourned controlled the ejacula- 
tion that rose to her lips. 

Strange and improbable—nay, more, utterly insane 
—as the idea might be, Rosalind could not doubt the 
coincidence of the extraordinary similarity that ex- 
isted between that writing and the one she knew by 
heart, which she had many a time copied in early 
childhood. The face of the young Marcus Darcy was 
not more remarkable in resemblance to her father’s 
features than this handwriting to her father’s caligra- 
phy. Yet this Marcus died long years since. What 
could it mean ? 

Could the never-forgotten though vague confi- 
dences of her father, on the eve of his disappearance, 
relate in any way to this mystery? And was it con- 
nected with guilt and misery to him as well as 
others ? 

All rushed through her mind like a lightning cur- 
rent ere Marston spoke again. 

“There, I didn’t mean to be foolish enough ever 
to speak of these things again, especially as poor 
Mr. Marcus's memory lies under a frightful cloud, 
which it is better no one should know, save the few 
who were concerned in it. But I believe it was the 
look of you that brought the old days to my me- 
mory. ‘There, give it me back and never speak of it 
more. I must be near my end, as I often think, to 
be so childish.” 


Rosalind silently obeyed, 
She needed time to think before she even ventured 
to transgress the woman’s imperative command, and 


put one of the thousand questions that rose to her 
lips. Luckily for her the clang of the door bell 
roused the invalid from the slumber in which she 
had so peacefully lain. 

Rosalind’s heart throbbed tremulously as she lis- 
tened toa voice whose most distant accents went 
through her every pulse, and thrilled through her 
brain, and Marston was too much engaged with the 
startled patient to observe her emotion. 

It was the Duke of St. Maur who was hurriedly 
inquiring of the servant whether his master could 
be found at any neighbouring spot, and Rosalind 
guessed but too surely what such haste indicated. 

“T cannot exactly say, sir. I don’t think the 
doctor will be long, but he had to finish his round 
this evening, as he was taken up so much to-day 
— came home earlier than usual with a young 

ady.” 

“Oh, indeed! Pray was tho lady in a riding 
— ?” was the next question that came on the 
Siena. 

“Yes, she was. Do you wish to see her, sir? 


Perhaps she could tell you something better than I 
can.” 

“On no account,” said Clinton, sharply. “She 
could do nogood. Give me the name of any place 
where Dr. Moore may bo, and should he return in the 
meantime tell him that Sir Henry Greville is worse 
—much worse, and that the Duke of St. Maur is 
now going to search for a nurse and bring more ad- 
vice should it be necessary. I will meet him at the 
cottage where he lies as soon as possible.” 

And he rushed off ere the domestic recovered suffi- 
ciently from his alarm at having addressed a duke 
as “sir,” to be able to attend his grace with becom- 
ing reverence to the gate. 

But Rosalind’s stunned horror arose from a very 
different and deeper source. 

Sir Henry would die, and a vague feeling that she 
was answerable for his fate chilled her very blood. 
She had a kind of unreasoning romorse, as if hence- 
forth the blood of a fellow creature would be on her 


head. 
(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


One GRAIN oF WHEatT.—Mr. Login, of the Indian 

Civil Service, recently forwarded a grain of wheat, 
grown in India on the Egyptian system. One hun- 
dred and sixty shoots sprang from the grain, of 
which one hundred and five me ears of corn. 
The broad-cast system of planting, in general use 
in India, shows seven ears of wheat as an average 
yield from one grain. 
American Coacu FinisHinc.—An English coach 
painter lately wrote to a brother resident in America, 
asking of him that he would ascertain what method 
American painters adopt in order to produce the 
brilliant finish which he had noticed on American 
coaches sent over to England. The reply was “The 
Americans build up a tirm foundation, free from 
tackiness, and the finishing coat thereby retains all 
its brilliancy. At home you use every coating too 
elastic, from the priming up.’ 

UNIVERSAL JOINT For SHAFT CouPLING.—This 
invention relates toa new and improved universal 
joint for shaft couplings; and it consistsin the em- 
ployment for such couplings of two coiled springs 
connecting the two shafts either in connection with 
the jointed forked ends thereof, or of collars thereon 
or not, one of said coils being smaller and within 
the other, and coiled in the opposite direction to 
that of the outer one, and in such relation to the 
section of the shaft to be turned that the resistance 
of said shaft will tend to uncoil it and expand it 
against the outer coil, which is to be arranged to be 
twisted smaller by the resistance, whereby the ten- 
dency of one to be changed from its normal condi- 
tion will be neutralized by the other; and all the 
acne offered by the flexibility of coiled 
springs for universal joints will be utilized without 
any of the objections that prevent the practical 
success of the single coiled spring, which, when the 
resistance takes place, will either coil up the sprin 
more, or uncoil it, according to which way the coi 
is arranged relatively to the direction in which the 
shaft turns, and then fly backward or forward when 
the resistance ceases. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN MARBLEIZING PAPER AND 
OILCLOTH. 

Mr. THomas Carson has recently taken out pa- 
tents for marbleizing paper and oiicloth for table 
am &c., the process being in substance as fol- 
ows: 

For paper the process consists, first, in providing 
the paper with the ground colours, by applying any 
required plain colour thereto by means of brushes or 
other means, or it may be coloured at the same 
time it is manufactured ; then a bath of water is pro- 
vided, and the colour which is to most predominate 
being ground in oil and mixed with dammar var- 
nish, is floated on the water bath, and broken by 
rapidly stirring with a stick. Care is taken that the 
varnish be mostly used with this colour. 

Then the veining colours, also ground in oil and 
mixed with a small amount of vagnish, or, in some 
cases, none at all, are floated on the bath, and ra- 
pidly stirred with a stick. 

The colour mixed mostly with varnish does not 
break up so fine as the one mixed mainly with oil; 
therefore the former becomes the most prevailing 
colour, and the other forms what are called the 
veins. 

When the bath is thus prepared the paper, being 
tacked on a board, is dipped edgewise in the bath. 
and then turned down flat therein, so that the liquid 
in the bath will flow over the whole surface, from 
one edge to the opposite one, and drive the air away, 
thereby preventing air bubbles, which would be con- 
fined under the paper if placed flatwise on the 
liquid, and cause blotches. 








dry, after which it is varnished, and may be polished, 
if preferred, By a judicious selection of colours the 
paper may, it is claimed, be made in exact imitation 
of ce meet peasy — red or anti nen cae 
such, for ins as jasper, hite, 
lapis lazuli, gold-stone, verde-antiqus, Spanish’ 
sanmnien Sienna, Brocatelle, Lisburn, Egyptian, 


This paper may be arranged in beautiful mosaics 
for a variety of purposes, as a veneer for walls, 
fronts of counters, mantels, book bindings, &c. 

Very light and thin paper will serve as well or 
better than thicker, as it is more easily made smooth 
upon the wall to which it is a’ 


Preferably the varnish is not on till the Paper 
has been put on the wall or other'surface to which 
it is to be applied. 


In marbleizing oil-cloth the inventor applies the 
marbleizing colours previous to putting on the fin. 
ishing coat of varnish. ‘The marbleizing process 
is analagous to that described for paper, and there. 

tail, thoug 


fore need not be described in de h it is 
covered by a separate patent. 
WHAT OUR HAND GEAR IS, AND WHERE IT 
COMES FROM. 


Ir would be quite impossible to find kid enough 
to supply the demand for gloves, so recourse is had 
to sheep skin. Not 10-per cent. of the gloves sold 
for kid are the legitimate article. The pelts of 
sucking lambs and colts are the principal materials 
used. Rat skins are never used for gloves ; they are 
too small, and cannot be dressed soft and durable. 
Rat skins aré tanned for covering to jewellery 
boxes. A genuine kid glove is thin, fine grained, 
delicate soft, yet very strong. A sheep glove 
is coarser grained, thick, and stout, and if shaved 
as thinness to represent a kid, it is flimsy and 
rotten. 

Paris is the head-quarters of the kid and colt skin 
glove. The kid skins are collected in all parts of 
the world, while the colt skins come from Tartary, 
where the flesh of suckling colts is a staple article 
of food. The tanning, dressing, and cutting out of 
gloves are done in Paris, and they are sent out into 
the country to be sewn. The great bulk of the 
Paris gloves has always been sewn in the districts 
of Alsace and Lorraine; and now that Germany 
has acquired this territory, Paris, to retain her glove 
trade, will be compelled to very generally adopt the 
sewing machine, Ne! an ingenious application, skil- 
ful operators can afford to sew gloves 30 per cent. 
cheaper with machine than by hand. The shee 
skin gloves come principally from Naples an 
Vienna. This class of glove is very largely worn by 
preference by many, as being about one third the 
price of a kid article; the wearer can afford with 
better economy to wear a new pair of sheep skin 
gloves each day, and thus present a cleaner, unsoiled 
glove, than in purchasing kid continually, and re- 
placing them when soiled. 

The dressing of skins for gloves is somewhat in- 
genious. Lime for removing the hair cannot be 
used, as is done in preparing skins for boot leather; 
but it is done by soaking them in water and Indian 
meal, and afterwards treading the skins in a rough 
trough until all the meal is well out of the hide, 
when the hair peels off woe 

The skins are then skived or thinned down, and 
the inner side laid upon a large flat stone, and the 
dye or colour applied with a brush to the outer side. 
‘I'he skin is then dried slowly, when itis ready to bo 
cut into gloves. This latter process is done by lay- 
ing a skin over a steel frame, the upper edges be 
sharpened, in the shape of two open hands, an 
striking the skin witha padded club. The strips 
between the fingers are cut from the edges of skins. 
They are then tied in packages of a dozen pairs, 
and, with printed instructions accompanying each 

pair, are sent out to be made. For ladies’ wear they 
are made in ten sizes, from 5} to 8 inches, which, 
also, is an index of their number. This is the size 
of the hand they are to fit, measuring round the 
knuckle joints. Gloves are put up in packages of a 
qozen, each a different colour. 





Lucky or Great?—The Germans have dis 
covered that it is just eighty-five years ago since 
they lost Frederick the Great, and they compare that 
mighty soldier with their present sovereign, and 
almost hint that, if a repetition of the phrase were al. 
lowable, Germany should boast another “ Great 
ruler. It is suggested that ‘‘ Wilhelm the Lucky 
would just fit the present Emperor. aac 

INTELLIGENCE IN CHILDREN.—The last sitting 
of the Académie des Sciences Morales, Paris, was 0c- 
cupied by a discussion raised by M. Egger on the 
degree of perception and inte iigence in children. 
The question is to ascertain if infants are inferior 
or superior to ordinary animals in their mental con- 
dition. The reasoning of the learned member was 
grounded more on theoretical grounds than on ac- 
tual observation of facts. None of the arguments 
offered were supposed to be conclusive, and the 





The paper is then taken out and laid, with the 





side which has received the floating colours up, to 





problem is left open for future investigation. 
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RUTH AND EDITH; 


oR, 
"NEATH FOREST SHADES. 
a 
CHAPTER X% 

Tuk night woreaway. ‘The day came and passed, 
and once more the darkuess fell upon the narrow 
valley where the last scenes of our story had beon 
enacted. But in the close chambers of the cavern 
the captives knew not how passed the hours. All 
was darkness to them, and they were unable to dis- 
tinguish night from day. In their helpless captivity 
the time seemed almost interminable, and they half 
wished that the moment might come which should 
determine their fate. A certainty of evil was better 
than the horrible suspense that weighed down their 
spirits. a , . 

Around the vicinity of the rocky prison the red- 
skins were on the alert for farther foes. They ex- 
pected that more of the settlers would be following 
on the trail, in the hope of helping to rescue the sis- 
ters and to punish their captors for the outrages they 
had committed. 

Springing Panther and the renegade had bidden 
‘them be more than usually cautious, so that no more 
of them might fall. Nearly half their number had 
been slain by Dick and his companions, and they 
could ill afford to lose more. Therefore a strict 
watch was kept without as well as over their pri- 
soners, but no new enemy presented himself. Mean- 
while, how had it fared with Ruth and Edith ? 

Overcome with want of sleep and the fatigue they 
had undergone, they had fallen asleep soon after the 
renegade had forced from their presence the Indian 
girl, who, to avenge herself upon him, would have 
taken their lives. 

Slumber once fastened upon their eyelids, it held 
them down until the night had gone and the day well 
advanced. Ruth was the first to awaken, which she 
did with a start and acry upon her lips, affrighted by 
@dream she hed had. She thought she beheld her 
sister struggling in the hands of Springing Panther, 
while she «oH was held back and prevented from 
going to her sister's assistance by the strong grasp of 
the renegade. 

With a violent effort she awoke to find that it was 
but a dream, for her sister was lying quietly beside 
her with her eyes still closed in elamber. 

It was several moments before she eould compre- 
hend her situation, and when she had done so she 
felt that her position was indeed hardly less horrible 
than her dream depicted. She did not feel like trying 

to sleep again, so she gextly raised the head of Edith 
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upon her lap and sat there, looking down into her pale 
face, feeling thankful that as yet she was unconscious 
of the fearful fate that overshadowed them. 

In this way nearly an hour passed, then Edith 
avroke, At firstshe could hardly comprehend where 
she was, but the sight of her sister and a few words 
from her made it all plain. 

Fall of fear, she nestled closer to Ruth, as though 
she thought her sister had the power to protect her 
from danger. For a little time they sat thus with de- 
spondent hearts, talking of the dismal future which 
lay before them, then they were startled by the 
sound of footsteps outside the door. With a frightened 
cry Edith clasped her arm more tightly about her 
sister, as though she would shield her from any and 
all harm that threatened her. 

For a moment there was a fumbling without, then 
the door swung open, and the dwarf glided into the 
room. 

He carried a sort’ of rude tray in his hands, and 
upon this was placed a quautity of food for their 
breakfast. 

So ungainly were his movements, and so repulsive 
his appearance, that Edith drew back with a shudder 
as he approached them. But Ruth, though her feel- 
ings were much like her sister’s, did the best she 
could to disguise them, for she knew that it was 
policy for her to do so. Therefore she met him with 
a faint smile upon her face as he came near and laid 
down the tray before them. 

There was a faint hope in her heart that he might 
be won over to help them, evil though his face pro- 
claimed him to be. 

“The white warrior has sent the Snake to the 
maidens with roast steaks of venison, and trout from 
the waters of the river. He wishes them toeatthat 
they may be strengthened. He will pay them a visit 
soon. He would have come before but he did not 
wish to disturb them in their slumbers, The morn- 
ing is well spent now, and both he and the chief long 
to see them.” 

The dwarf bowed his head so low as he finished 
this speech that his long, shock hair almost touched 
the earth. But his eyes were all the time fixed upon 
the faces of the maidens, and he was quick to note 
the look of alarm that suddenly presented itself there, 

“Oh! Ruth, what shall we do?” eried Edith, in 
alarm. “ Why did we not die with Frank? They 
would have been merciful had they but taken our 
lives then.” 

“ Because they were demonsin human shape, Edith, 
and it would have been too kind a fate for us to die 
then.” 





said the Snake, with a glance of evil shooting out 
from ‘his eyes. ‘ Both the white warrior and Spring- 
ing Panther are brave, and the people of the tribe 
look up to them. They love the captive maidens, 
and would have them in their lodges. What more 
should they ask? Is it not better than to die by the 
tomahawk or by the fire ?” 

With a shudder Ruth made answer : 

“ The Snake does not know the hearts of the white 
maidens. They are full of grief for the kindred they 
have lost, and they wish that they might be at rest 
beside them. ‘They look with loathing upon the love 
of those whose hands are red with the blood of their 
friends, and their hearts fail when they come near. 
Their lovers are among their own people, and they 
care for no others. If the heart of the Snake is net 
as cold as that of his namesake he will try and set 
them free that they might flee to their own.” 

The dwarf slowly shook his head from side to 
side. 

“ The Snake cannot do this,” he said. ‘‘ He can- 
not set them free if he would. The eyes of Spring- 
ing Panther and the white warrior are upon him all 
the time.” 

“You can try,” pleaded Ruth. “If wo fail we 
shall be no worse off than we are now. Only help 
us to get out from beyond these prison walls.” 

“ The pale-faced maideus would be in danger then. 
They would not find their friends who como to seek 
for them.” 

“Why not?” cried Ruth, « fearfal apprehension 
suddenly taking possession of her mind, suggested by 
the words of the dwarf. 

“ Because the ways of the forest are dark and the 
sky is filled with gloom. The paths are tangled, and 
the feet of the white maidens would be turned the 
wrong way.” 

Rath gave a sigh of relief. She had feared that 
Simon and Philip might have followed, and been 
either slain or in the hands of the savages. 

The same fear was in the mind of Edith, and she 
was not wholly satisfied by the words of the dwarf. 

“Do you know if we have been followed ? if there 
are white men on the trail in search for us?” 

“Vhe friends of the white maidens did follow,” au- 
swered the Snake, with an evil gleam in his eye, 
“and they slew many of the red-men. But Spriug- 
ing Panther-and his men were too cunning for them, 
aud they at last fell into the trap he set for them.” 

“ Are they dead?” exclaimed Edith. ‘Oh, Ruth, 
why were we spared until this moment ?” 

Ske buried her head upon the breast of her sister. 

Ruth pressed ber close to her heart and said as 


. Why shonld the palsface maidens talk thus?” | sle-gyzedistondily into the face of the dwarf: 
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“You say our friends fell into the hands of the 
red-skins. What was theirfate? Were they slain, 


or do they still live ?” 
“‘ The pale-faces are alive,” answered the dwarf, 


after a moment’s hesitation, 
“Thank heaven!” cried the sisters, in the same 


breath. 


“ But they have only a little time to live,” added | sh 


the Snake, maliciously. “Before two suns shall have 
passed they are to die at the stake.” 

Edith gave a convulsive shudder, while his words 
struck with a chill to the heart of Ruth. At that 
moment footsteps sounded without the chamber. 
Some one was in the passage beyond. The dwarf 
heard the sound and turned hastily towards the door. 
Evidently he was fearful that his movements were 
being spied upon. He paused and listened for a mo- 
ment by the threshold, then went out and carefully 
closed the door behind him. 

The sisters listened to his footetepe until they died 
away, and it was several minutes before they 
from their position or spoke a word. Then Rath 
gently forced upon her sister some of the food the 
dwarf had brought, herself setting the example of eat- 
ing, though it seemed as if every morsel would choke 
her. 

Both partook very sparingly, atid the was 
hardly coneladed before the doot opened and the re« 
negade presented himself. Both the girls shrank 
back from him as he came fear and them 
good morning. He saw the motion and aaderstood 
the feelings that prompted it, and « gleam of rage 
shot out from his evil eyes. it passed away in a 
moment. 


He knew that he had them in his power, and that 


it was impossible for them to essape him There | day 


fore he could afford to smother his suger, and 
calmly make known the errand apém whieh he hed 
come, Which was that they should qufetly éonsent to 
become the brides of Springiag Panther and himself. 

They were theirs, their power, with no 
possibility of it was usclese ior 
Why should they, 


them to oppose them farther. 
when escape was impossible ? 

But Ruth, to whom this conversation was addressed, 
turned away from him with loathing so plainly 
marked upon her countenance that he could not fail 
to see it. 

“Do your worst,” she said, “You can but 
kill us, and never will we consent to what you ask 
of us.” 

“Take your choice,” he said, in a voice hoarse 
with passion. “But it will only be the worst for 
you. Your lovers are in my power—here almost 
within the sound of my voice. They shall die by 
the flames, and you shall stand by and witness their 
agonies.” , 

Edith uttered a shriek of horror, 

Ruth's lips did not move, but she looked the villain 
fullin theface. Fiend though he was, he quailed be- 
fore the leok she gave him. 

“ Villain!” she cried. “Is your heart blacker 
than that ofa savage? Is there not one thought of 
lingering kindness towards the race you have for- 
sworn ?” 

The renegade shook his head. 

“None,” he said. “ For years they have hunted me 
as they woulda wild beast, and had I been caught they 
would not have shown me so much mercy. I hate 
the race as does the most revengeful savage that 
roams these woods.” 

“Have you not made them hate you by your 

crimes ?” 

“IT care not. I shall war upon them while I live. 
Besides these lovers of yours, I have another pri- 
soner that I would not exchange for his weight iu 
gold. For these three years he has hunted meas he 
would a wolf, but now 1 triumph !” 

“ Dick?” cried Kuth, with another great fear at 
her heart that the one other to whom she looked 
+! commen was also in the power of the rene- 
ade, 

The villain inclined his head, 

“ Dick lies with the others,” he said. 

She did not speak, and it was the renegade who 
next broke the silence. 

“You see how hopeless your chance of escape is. 
There is no power which can tear you from us. Your 
lovers are in our hands, and they will die at our 
word. Only upon one condition we will spare them 
and let them go free.” 

Ruth answered not. 
20ndition was, 

“Will you do it?” he asked, for he knew that 
Ruth understood what he meant. “Ouly give your 
consent, and on the morrow they shail depart in 
safety.” 

The lipsof Ruth made no answer. 
she say ? 
terrible. 


She knew well what that 


she could see the struggle that was going on there. 
It lasted but for a moment, then she whispered : 


they may aid us yet.” 


no longer oppose what wé cannot help. 
and after a few more words he left them. 


What could 
The alternative presented to them was 
She looked down into the countenance of 


The face of her sister was upturned to hers, and 


‘“ We must save them, Ruth. Once free, perhaps 


Yes, it is our only hope,” she responded. 
Then, nidupanerete to the face of the renegade, 


e said: 
“ Set them free, and, when they have gone, we will 
A look of triumph stoleover the face of the villain, 


CHAPTER XI. 

How during the long hours that have passed since 
their bondage has it faréd with the other prisoners, 
lying upon the cold store floor of the cavern ? 

The fate of the sisters was uppetmost ia their 
minds, and excluded therefrom everything concern- 
ing themselves. The dwarf had assured the ranger 
that the sisters were in the cavern, aod he doubted 
not that he spoke the trath. What would they not 
have given at the time to have had their liberty ? 

In addition to being bound firmly hand and foot, 
& couple of s#¥ages kept constant guard over them. 
Every hour & least either the renegade or Spring- 
ing Panther ame that way to see that they were 


Food had been brought them, and they had been 


allowed the tse of their hands long énough to par- 
take of it. Their position was w as it 
well could be. Over and over again declared to 
ote another that they Were sorry that had not 


died with their weapons in their hands. ' 
Blowly the hours weat by. Tho night the 
came yh Soper away. axe gest doer — 
night since r captivity shone upoa the summ 

the ¢liffs above then, But 


Neither did the light of way unto them 
They could only tell the night from the day by the 
quiet that reigned around them. 


Over and over again had Dick struggled with fie 
bonds, bat with no success, Grent 
strength he had been unable to make any farpres- 
sion upon them. But now while his companions 
were lying quietly beside him, he summoned all his 
strength and made one more effort. To his great joy 
he found that those that had been passed about his 
arms were becoming loose, and did not cut into the 
flesh as they had previously done. 
This knowledge sent a thrill of hope to his heart 
and incited him to new efforts. Again he bent all 
his strength to loogen them still more. Greatly to 
his satisfaction he succeeded, and found that hecould 
work hig arms without. difficulty. Another strain 
and he thought that he might loosen the cords so that 
he could remove his arms from them. 
The effort succeeded; with all his great strength 
exerted to the utmost he parted the cords and his 
arms were free. He glanced about him to see if his 
companions were aware of what he had done. But 
they all lay motionless, as though they were wrapped 
in sleep and unconscious vf his motions. 
From them he glanced to the savages who were 
keeping guard over them. He could just see their 
outlines in the darkness, but they were standing as 
motionless as though made of stone. What a relief 
it was to feel that his hands were at liberty. He 
drew them carefully away from their cramped posi- 
tion beneath him, and he thought that he had never ex- 
perienced such a feeling of relief before.. 

If he could have grasped the handle of his trusty 
knife he would have felt at that moment as though 
he could defy them all. But that had been taken 
from him when he was captured, as had been the 
pocket-knife he carried about him. There was 
nothing then with which he could effect his entire 
liberty except by the laborious way of ua the 
knots of the cords that confined his feet. His com- 
rades, most likely, were in the same condition, Still 
it was possible that one of them might have a knife. 
Simon lay next to him, and he cautiously reached 
over his hand to try to discover if he were awake. 
The young man had lost himself in a slight slumber, 
but the touch roused him at once. He gave a start, 
for his first thought was that it was the hand of a 
savage which was laid upon him, 

“Hush!” exclaimed Dick, in a whisper. “Don’t 
make a sound for your life. I’ve got my hands free, 
and it may be we ain't going to be roasted alive after 
all. Have you got such a thing as a knife about 
your clothes ?” 

Simon replied in the negative, 


“‘Confound the luck,” muttered the ranger. “If I 


saw them not. }' 


only had a knife we would bo on our feet in a twin- 
kling.” 
‘ Perhaps Rube or Philiphas one,” returned Simon. 
“The savages may not have thought to have searched 
their pockets.” 
“ But if they have we ain't any the better off for 





climb over you after it. Them red-skins have sharp 


eyes, and they can see in the dark as well as owls, 
0, I’v6 got to try my hands at the knots. If I only 
had a} we'd get out of here without much diffi- 


these words Dick drew up his legs so that 
he could teach the thongs about his ankles. Ho 
dared not rise to a sitting posture for fear that his 
motions would be perceived by their savage sentinels, 
The eyes of Simon were strained in the darkness, 
watching his every motion. His heart beat so vio- 
lently that he fesred the sound would betray him, ~ 
for he knew how much there was depending upon the 
motions of the ranger. , 
One, two minutes passéd, and a half-impatient 
ejaculation om the part of Dick gave him: a start, and 
caused him to look round with apprehension, fearing 
that the sound might have reached the ears of the 
savages. But it apparently not reached them, 
for they remained motionless where they were. How- 
ever, the glan¢e showed him another object which he 
had not seem before. There was the shadowy out- 
line of a figare moving towards the spot where they 
lay. 
He watehed ft for a few moments and assured him. 
self that it was surely towards them. 
In a low tone he ore et 


ing figure 

As | as moving ow afr f€ came to- 
rien feo tem at last that it 
was an Indian Women. 


At that montent,. when she was shout to one 
of the savages, he & start te thongit te for tho 
Srrocieel tanaul was about to interpose 
himedlf becwoon her aud them, that she might ad- 
no farther. 
« Phe gloom of bag — Snood e oe relieved 
only by one sm n a cleft in the 
pe ‘ead some distance away, that they could 
y see what passed between them. But a mo- 
metit after they saw theéentinel stagger back against 
the wall as though he had received a blow. A little 
later and he sank down at his post. 
Wonderingly our friends noticed this, but they had 
but little time to think of it, for the next movement 
of the Indian woman was directly upon them. 
What could her errand be? Was the fearful death 
that stared them in the face too slow for her spirit 
of revenge? . 
Rapidly they asked themselves these questions, but 
there was no time to answer them. A moment more 
and she was close beside them. 
Dick clenched his fist. Ho saw that she held a 
knife in her hand, and he doubted no longer what her 
intentions were—to murder them where they lay. 
But she should not do it without a struggle on his 


rt. 
“oe to his side came the Indian woman. Her 
steps were so light that they made no sound, Inher 
hand the fatal koife was upheld, and at any moment. 
it might descend upon its errand of blood. 
(To be continued.) 





PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHoLERA.—Dr. Bacha- 
nan, who has been charged with the supervision of 
the precautions against the importation of cholera. 
into the Thames, has, we learn from the Medical 
Times and Gazette, been in communication with the 
Board of Customs, the Trinity House, and the 
Thames Conservancy, as well aa with the authori- 
ties at Gravesend, and the health authorities of the 
river-side districts below London Bridge, in order 
to obtain their co-operation in organizing and carry- 
ing out a complete and uniform system of super- 
vision. As ships are boarded by the Custom House 
officers at Gravesend, the necessary work for de- 
tecting the presence of cholera among the crews 
will be merely carried ont at that place; but, of 
course, the expenses of supervision, of disinfection, 
and of removing and provi for patients, will not 
all fall on Gravesend, but will be equitably divided 
among the various river districts. 

Sroten Prorerty.—In the new Act on the Pre- 
vention of Crime (34 and 35 Victoria, cap. 112) it is 
provided that where proceedings are taken st 
ry Apres for having received goods knowing them 
to be stolen, or for having in his possession stolen 
property, evidence may be given at any stage of 
the ings that there was found in the pos- 
session of such person other property stolen within 
the preceding twelve months, and such evidence 
ot peering that autie penton know:tie: pore © 
of proving such person knew pro 
be stolen which forms the subject of the proceed- 
ings taken against him. Where proceedings are 
taken against any person for having received goods 
knowing them to be stolen, or for having in his pos- 
session stolen property, and evidence has been 
given that the stolen property has been found in 











Edith as though she hoped to read her answer there. 


it,” said Dick, impatiently. 


“Tt won’t do for me to 


his possession, then if such person has withix five 
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5 Mee fi th pe ple that the per- 
ideration for the p 

penn knew the property which was proved 
to be in his possession to have Boon stolen. Notice 
is to be given that it is intended to produce such 
evidence. The provision takes effect on the 2nd 
of November. 

Dm) 


HOW HE FOUND HER. 


AN impatient exclamation burst from the lips of 
Lily Peters, her little hands fell heavily en her 
lap, and her wavy brown head sank wearily on the 
table before her. 

“ Are you 60 very tired, dear?” asked a sweet, low 
voice close by. 

“Tired! Yes; but not as you are—beart-sick and 
weary! Will this constant toiling never cease? 
Oh, I am starving, dying !—not so much for food ag 
air—the pure, fresh air, the blessed sunshine! I 
tell you, May” : 

She turned towards her sister, and a pang of re- 
gret touched her heart ; she stopped the rebellious 
words that were trembling on lips. She saw 
May, so frail, so wan, still plying her needle—stop- 
ping only for an instant to press her hand to her side, 
either to stay the wild throbbing of her heart, or to 
vainly attempt to ease the constant aching there. 
Lily felt how much better she was able to toil on 
than her sister, And as she remembered her ery of 
a moment before, “Oh, will this constant toiling 
never cease?” her heart trembled with foar lest too 
soon May's toil would end. Dear May! Gentle, 
patient, long-suffering May ! 

A tear had stolen unbidden to her eye when Lily’s 
first murmur reached her ear; but she drove it back. 
She had no time to weep, Ab, no—poor sewing- 
girls have no time to weep! 

% Will this constant toiling never cease?” 

When Lily said that 4 smile of angelic sweetness 
broke over her sister's 7 face, May was about to 
reply when she was suddenly faherranies by a knock 
at the door—opening which, Lily beheld two young 
ladies, the foremost of whom asked; 

“Ts it here that shell fod Mademoiselle Marie St, 
Pierre ?” holding forth ecard on which wes written 
that name. 

Now little May Peters would most likely bave sent 
off the ladies, in ignorance of the whereabouts of 
any such person, had it not been that when she first 
obtained employment of Madame Bouvet she was 
informed that only French girls were connected 
with her establishment. And Madame, feeling quite 
sure that May must be of French descent, as her 
name certainly must be “ St. Pierre, not Peters,” Ma- 
dame introduced her go, and only thus was she known 
there. So May, answering the inquiry, invited her 
Tia ckpeblis JO ind? Wigs sitinolt th 

An expression of mu ed over the 
tentenin face of Miss Charlaton Fp sank, ap- 
parently quite exhausted, into the chair presented 
her. After her journey up those long flights of steps 
to the little attic room she scarcely expected to meet 
beauty beside which she felt her owa face. must ap- 
pear very common-place—to see @ girl whose quiet 
dignity and grace would adorn the most fashionable 
drawing-room. After recovering from her surprise, 
Miss Charleton explained to May the object of her 
visit, She bad been to the establishment of Madame 
Bouvet. to change the order relative to the dress for 
the next evening, 

“Thave come from madame to get you to stop work 
on my satin, which I eball not want to-morrow 
evening, but in its place I require a lace overdress, 
which wilt be very much Jess work,” said Miss 
Charleton. 

May bowed assent, and inquired : 

“Have you the material with you? I will take your 
directions, if you please.” 

“Oh, dear, no. Madame has the lace. I never could 
tell you about the style of making. She understands 
perfectly what suits me. Andshe wishes you to come 
48 soon as possible to herand take the order. By- 
the-bye, will you let me see how you are trimming the 
satin? Madame said it was very elegant,” said Miss 
Charleton, 

Lily unlocked the closet and handed to her sister 
the dress, which called forth an exclamation of de- 
light from the owner, Quickly drawing off her 
gloves, she held it up, gazing with marked ad- 
iiration on the exquisite taste of the trimming. 
As her jewelled fingers still liugered amid the folds 
of rich material May’s eyes caught the flash from a 
sparkling gem, In an instant the waves of crim- 
son tide rushed over her face, and, quickly receding, 
left her paler than before. As she put forth her 


‘*Come, we are losing time, Will you go to 
madame immediately, please ?” 

Lily’s quick eye had noticed May’s increasing 
pallor, and, sprin to her side, she placed her arms 
tenderly about her, and said: 

“I do not think my sister can go. See, she is 
really ill now. I was.about to get her out into the 
fresh air for a little rest when you came.” 

“ How pene 1” exclaimed Miss Charleton. 

“ How distressing!” the young lady who had ac- 
companied her said, coming up and looking with a 
pitying eye on the suffering girl beside her. 

n a low, tremulous voice May said: 

“Yes, I can go. After a little while I shall get 
better.”’ 

“Tthink so. Do give her a glass of wine, and she 
will soon get stronger,” Miss Charleten said, turning 
to Lily, who quickly filled a glass of water, and held 
it to her sister's lips. 

Raising her eyes to the rich girl’s, she said, in a qui- 
wecing Suaehs whilea cold, bitter smile was on her face: 

“This is the only wine found in the home of the 
sewing girl.” 

*I shall be well when I get out into the air, Do 
not worry, dear,” May said ; and, slowly rising from 
her chair, she continued: “ Now give me my hat and 
gloves.” 
“ Julia—here a moment,” said Miss Charleton’s 

n, moving a little aside. 

A low conversation for a few moments passed be- 
tween the two, Miss Oharleton seeming rather reluc- 
tant to aceede tothe other’s—her cousin’s—wish, At 
length she said: 
“ Well--I suppose I must. You go; I myst hurry 
home,” 
Turning again to May, who was then ready to 
start, ahe said: 
“My carriage is below. You had better ride to 
madame’s with — ceusin ; you will save time.” 

“The ride do ‘you Uome,” said the 
more gentle girl, taking May kindly by the hand. 
Lily, ever impulsive, came forward, a sweet, grate- 
ful smile wreathing her lips, and aaid : 
“How kind, how good you are! Oh, if others were 
like you! Yes, the ride will do her good. Thank 
you, so much,” 

Miss Charteton was descending the stairs. She cared 
not to hear the thanks of which she knew she merited 


no Portion. 

I will bring her back to you, She shall not walk. 
Do not be uneasy ; I will take good care of your 
sister,” the kind girl said, 
After they had gone Lily sat down—not to work, 
but think. 

% psiieonns they are, Both moving in the same 
world of fashion ; equally rich, I should think, and 
yet so unlike, The onese cold and selfish, the other 
all gentleness, sympathy, and pity. Then, among tlie 
rieh, one can find some with hearts. How I love her ! 
Yea, she can feel for her suffering sister women,” Lily 
thought 


So it was. Those two, born equally alike to enjoy 
all the advantages of wealth, were so different. 
Although there is teo much truth in the shying that 
‘only the poor can feel for the poor,” yet, thank 
Heaven, it is not so rare a thing, a6 Lily thought, to 
find angelsof merey and pity among the rich, Many 
of the noblest natures, the loveliest and most ungel- 
fish spirits, are found among the wealthy women of 
our land. 
Lily and May Peters were:the daughters of a man 
of education and s.finement. Once, in the days of 
his children’s infancy, he was quite wealthy ; but re- 
verses came. With asmall remnant of his former 
possessions he removed to a distance from the scenes 
of his better days, and endeavoured to win a support 
for hie family. Ill-health and continued misfortune 
seemed never to tire in their attendance on him until, 
when his daughters had just grown to womanhood, 
his days of sorrow were over, 
A year before her father’s death May’s beauty and 
grace had attracted the attention of a young man 
visiting the village in which they lived. Constantly 
he sought her society, until she grew to love him 
with all the devotion of her affectionate nature, For 
some unknown reason Mr, Peters distrusted his 
daughter's lover, who was a man, apparently, of 
wealth, and endeavoured to induce her to banish him 
from her heart and sight. The man whose life had 
been one of continued disappointments had but little 
faith in his fellow-man. <A few weeks previous to 
his leaving his children orphans he saw on May’s 
finger a beautiful and costly ring. Divining imme- 
diately from whom it came, he said : 
“ Give it back, my May. Such a jewel ill becomes 
the child of poverty.” 

The good girl would not cause even an imaginary 
trouble to press upon ber father’s mind, so gave bac 
to her lover the costly gem. But in its place he put 


‘ % orn that, May,” be a * until I place another 
n your finger—one w. will give me the righ 
deck you with all the jewels I theave? pphend 

Soon after he went back to his home, with the 
promise from May that when he returned again in 
the autumn he should claim her as his bride. 

“ When your father finds out how troly I love you, 
how earnest and determined I am to win yon, he will 
trustin and give you to me,I know. And I will 
_— remaining days happier than the past, my 

These were his parting words. But when the 
autumn days had come May’s heart iw anxious 
and sad. But one letter had reached from her 
lover, and the appoiuted time went by, The winter 
days drew near, and still he came not, Poverty 
pressed ome on the poor girls. Something they 
must find to lo, or soon they should be without the 
means to obtain bread. So they gold their few effects 
and went to the great city to obtein work, 

A year and more had passed, and our story finds 
the sisters in their comfortless little room, toiling for 
the merest neoesgarics of life. 

While May was showing to Miss Oharloton her 
dress, on that lady's finger she beheld the ring that 
had once bees hers, ‘Che mystery of her lover’s long 
silence was to her fully explained then. He either 
had never or no longer loved ber, The girl who 
wore that ring was surely his betrothed, This it 
was that had caused the poor girl’s sudden illness. 

A couple of hours passed before May returned. 
After she had taken the order from madame the kind 
girl, Miss Charleton’s cousin, ingisted on giving her 
a longer ride. 

80 when Lily canght her sister in her arms, as sho 
entered the room, she saw she was much revived, but 
an additional look of sadness was in her dark eye. 
Soon the anxious, loving sister knew the ¢ause. May 
told her all. 

A half-hour after, when Lily was putting on the 
table their meagre meal, a knock announced another 
caller, Opening the deor, she saw Misa Charleton’s 
coachman, who, stepping in, relieved himself from an 
armful of bundles, bowed, and gaid: 

“ Misa Dora’s compliments,” 

Then quickly closed the door, and ran down the 


ste 

Lily hastened to untie the parcels, displaying a 
bottle of wine, a dozen large oranges, a box of deli- 
cious strawberries, and a bundle of delicate light 
knicknacks, 

Tears of grateful emotion filled the eyes of the 
sisters, and Lily said: 

“ How kind and thoughtful she'is! Now, darling, 
you will have both the ride and fruit, You will be 
quite strong after I give you a glass of this wiue, 
Heaven bless the dear, kind Miss Dora! I wonder 
what her other name is?” 

“I donot know. But she seems strangely near 
to me, Somehow I feel no delicacy in receiving her 
gifts. She says she is going to her country home 
in afew days, aud if we will come to her she will 
give us work through the summer mopths,” May 
answered, 

“Oh, Lam so glad—soglad! Then you will grow 
stronger and well. Qh, May, brighter days are com- 
ing to us. Why don’t you clap your hands, and 
let me hear one of your old, merry, happy laughs 
again? My darling, I am wild with delight to think 
ouce more we shall breathe the pure air, hear tho 
birds sing, and roam through green fields! Yes, you 
will surely get quite well then.” 

May tried, f.r her sister’s sake, to seem pleased, 
but her heart was very sad, 

The next afternoon, when the lace overdreas was 
finished, May carried it to madame, who told her she 
must go with it herself to Miss Charleton, that she 
might make rg! alterations, if necessary. 

May would have demurred, but madame’s wish 
was not to be disregarded. So the poor girl pro- 
ceeded to the home of Miss Charleton. 

Dora Walton’s kind heart was deeply interested in 
the beautiful sewing girl, She talked 80 mych of 
her, on her return to her cousin’s, that her brother 
said : 

‘I declare, Dora, I am quite anxious to see this 
girl who seems to have gained such a strange huld on 
your heart so speedily. You have talked about her 
until I am very much interested in her. Tell me 
her name,” 

“ Marie St. Pierre,” Dora answered, 

A look of disappointment came over the handsome 
face of her brother, as if some scarcely definable 
hope had entered snd been suddenly banished from 
his heart. ‘ 
When May entered Miss Charleton’s boudoir she 
was received by Dora in a really affectionate man- 
ner, and her proud cousin wondered how Dora could 
be so familiar to her seamstress, 

The beautiful dress was found to need no change. 








hand to grasp, for support, the chair beside her, Miss 
Charleton exolaimed ; 


a plain circlet which would not attract her father’s 
attention, 


It was perfect. 
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As May’s liitle hands were busy looping up the 
falls of rich lace, and arranging the clusters of 


flowers amidst them, the plain gold ring that had 
never been removed since her lover placed it there 
slipped from her finger, which had grown so thin of 
late, and fell, as she thought, on the floor. In vain 
she sought it, and with Dora’s help. But it was no- 
where to be found. 

Poor May! She thought its loss was ominous. 
And, with asigh, sho tried to reconcile herself, think- 


ing : 
© What matter is it if the ring is lost when his 
heart is mine no longer!” . hs 

“We will surely find it to-morrow, and I will 
bring it to you,” said Dora as she bade May good- 
bye. 
"Tn due time Julia Charleton was dressed, ready to 
start for the ball. The elegant lace robe was a pre- 
sent from Dora’s brother, and he was called to inspect 
and admire it before Julia put on her wrappings. 

“Is it not exquisite, Harry?” Julia asked as sho 
turned before his admiring gaze. 

“It is beautifully arranged. But what fs this?” 
said Harry Walton, stooping and disengaging from 
the tendrils of the flowers May’s little ring. 

It was only a plain gold circlet, differing not at 
all from many others he had seen. Yet it seemed 
strangely familiar to Harry Walton. He looked 
eagerly to the inside, and cried out: 

“Tell me—how came this here?” 

** My dressmaker, Mademoiselle St. Pierre, dropped 
it whilo arranging the flowers, and could not find it 
afterwards,” Julia answered, gazing with astonish- 
ment at her cousin. 

His eyes were glowing with a bright, hopeful light, 
and when ora drew near and whispered : 

“What is it, Harry?” he said: 

“My dear little sister, I might have thought be- 
fore of this. Yet ’tis not strange that I did not 
imagine the French seamstress, Marie St. Pierre, 
could be my lost love, May Peters. Tell me—where 
shall Ifind her? Julia, 1 will accompany you to the 
ball, and return for you. But in the intervening 
hours I must find her, my poor, stricken love !” 

It was rather difficult for Julia to hide her disap- 
pointment. She had a feeling something more than 
cousinly lingering in her heart for the handsome 
Harry. And, although she knew the story of his love, 
still she had a hope of finally winning him. 

May’s lead rested on the little stand beside her. 
The work had dropped from her tired fingers. Never 
before had she felt so sad. No longer a hope of her 
lover’s return lingered in her heart. Lily, ever 
watchful, thought her sleeping, and, putting aside her 
own work, turned low and shaded the light, that May 
might not be disturbed by the glare. 

Scarcely had she seated herself again when a low 
knock reached her ear. Thinking it her next neigh- 
bour, she opened the door cautiously, and whis- 
pered: 

“ Hush-sh!” pointing to May. “She is sleeping.” 

She smothered the cry of surprise which was on 
her lips. May had heard the knock and Lily's 
whispered warning, but she cared not to arouse her- 
self from her sad reverie. When the door was gently 
closed, and no sound reached her ear, the profound 
silence excited somewhat her curiosity, and she raised 
her head to see if Lily had gone out. 

There, in the dim light, she saw standing near, and 

gazing lovingly on her, a tall, manly form. Could 
she be dreaming? She passed her hand over her 
eyes and looked again. No, no, it was no dream. 
With a glad cry she put forth her arms, and was 
clasped to Harry Walton’s heart—for a moment only ; 
and with a feeble struggle she withdrew from his 
embrace and stood apart, pale, trembling, and doubt- 
ing. 
“What isit, love? Why do you look so strangely 
atme? See, I have found your little ring; or, ra- 
ther, I thiuk it found and bronght me to you. Dear 
little ring!” he said, pressing it to his lips. “ Let me 
put it back, love,” 

He attempted to take her hand. She drew farther 
off, and whispered : 

“‘ Miss Charleton wears your ring.” 

“\Vhat ring, love?” he asked; and in an instant 
alter he continued: “Oh, your ring! Dora has had 
it, and my cousin teased her to lend it to her. Oh, I 
know now why you look so strangely. That cruel 
ring made you doubt me, May. You have no cause, 
my darling. My heart has never wandered for an 
instant from you. Come to me. I will never lose 
you again. How pale and thin you are.” 

The little ring was iu its place again, and May in 
hers—within his arms—telling her sorrows, and 
hearing the long, mysterious silence explained. 

Harry related that immediately after his return 
to England he was summoned to Liverpool on press- 
ing business, He wrote, telling May of it, and beg- 
ging her to write to the address he sent her. This 
letier she never received, and consequently he heard 


nothing from May in return. Again and again he 
wrote, with no better success. In the meantime the 
sisters had left their village home, whore he sought 
them on his return from Liverpool. And thus it was 
he lost her. 

May had her suspicions about the receipt of 
Harry's letters, but she did not tell them. All was 
well then, and she too happy to indulge in even a 
thought that was not kind and charitable. But Lily 
did not hesitate, when alone with her sister, to accuse 
the village postmaster, who had sought in vain for 
May's love. 

The next day the sisters left their miserable room, 
and went with Dora to the beautiful country home 
to remain a few weeks her loved and honoured 
guests. 

Then there was a quiet little wedding, and Harry 
took his wife for a Continental tour, leaving Lily to 
the charge of Dora. 

Her husband's loving care and change of scene 
brought back to May much of her strength; but 
she had suffered so much that its traces must ever be 
seen. 

Dora is scarcely less watchful and devoted to her 
new sister than Lily has ever been. She knows now 
why it was she loved May, and won an immediate re- 
turn, when she first saw her. Harry was the con- 
necting link between them. 

The sad experience of May and Lily has not been 
without its good effects. 

Dora’s circle of acquaintances is very extensive, 
and among the votaries of fashion she has diffused 
her knowledge of the trials and sufferings of the sew- 
ing girls, and has succeeded in having the liberal 
price paid for work reach the hands of those who 
earn it, not the proprietors of the fashionable estab- 
lishments by whom the poor girls are employed, 
and paid only sufficient to keep body and soul to- 
gether in a state of torturing existence, while madame 
or monsieur rear their palatial mansions—monu- 
ments in memory of hundreds of starving and dying 
widows and orphans. . HB. 





A Generous Orrer.—An opulent American is 
said to have just made M. Thiers an offer to 
rebuild the Tuileries at his own cost. The only 
conditions put forth in return for his royal gene- 
rosity are these :—Ilst. One of the wings of the 
monument tobe named after him, 2nd. Apartments 
looking over the gardens to be reserved to him for 
lifetime, also a standing invitation to all the cere- 
monies and fétes that are given by any governnients 
that may hold the place in succession. Heis wait- 
ing for a favourable reply. His architect has also ex- 
hibited plans and estimates, amounting to about 
41,0002. 

New Postat Rates.—The new series of postal 
rates which Mr. Monsell has promised will come 
into operation in October. The abolition of the 
half-ounce as the weight of a letter now con- 
veyed under a penny stamp will be unanimously 
hailed as a boon by the writing public. The rates 
for letters and parcels under the new tariff will be 
as follows :—Not exceeding loz., 1d.; above 1oz., 
but not exceeding 20z., 14d.; 40z., 2d,; 60z., 2d. ; 
8oz., 3d, ; 100z., 34d.; 120z., 4d. No letter or parcel to 
exceed 120z. in weight. No alteration is proposed 
in the postage on book paskets; but patterns and 
samples, the special rates for which are to be abo- 
lished, will be transmitted under the rates and regu- 
lations on letters and parcels. ; 

A BeMarRKABLe Woman.—Awout twonty miles 
from the Healing Springs, in the Alleghany moun- 
tains, there lives a most remarkable woman. Her 
name is Morrison, but she is known throughout the 
country as “ Miss Jennie Rucker.” She is abouc 
sixty years of age, has her hair bobbed like a man’s, 
wear’s @ man’s hat, and ride’s a horse astride. 
Hunting is her means of livelihood, and she kills 
deer, bear, and other game with the skill of forty 
years’ experience. Not long since she wounded a deer, 
but before coming up with it another hunter, a man, 
had reached it and commenced carvingitup. The 
old lady expostulated, with no avail, and finally 
drew a bead on him with a rifle to enforce her rights. 
The fellow jumped behind a tree, but left his heel 
exposed, at which vulnerable spot the old lady fired 
and hit. She got her deer. She has nine or ten 
children, and is said to treat all travellers hospitably 
who stop at her cabin. 

ETIQUETTE OF THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY 
AND THE Kin@ or Bavaria.—A good story has 
gone the rounds of the German papers respecting 
the meeting of the Emperor of Germany and the 
King of Bavaria. The king, on arrival at Regens- 
burg, was informed, in answer to a telegraphic in- 
quiry, that the emperor was travelling in the uni- 
form of a Bavarian colonel; and, consequently, 
between Regensburg and Schwandorf, equipped 
himself in the uniform of his Prussian Hussar re- 
giment. The emperor, meanwhile, had inquired at 
Regensburg whether the king was travelling im uni- 








form or in private clothes, and being informed that 
he was in the last-named, the emperor likewisg 
changed his dress. The astonishment ofthe two 
sovereigns, when each found that he had been mig. 
led, was at first somewhat awkward, but the amuse. 
ment caused by the prompt unravelling of the mys. 
tery was proportionate. 


s 





OUR BUTTERFLIES. 

AN examination of the distribution of our butter. 
flies discloses some remarkable facts. While some 
are to be met with on every patch of garden ground 
or pasture, others are so extremely rare that only a 
few counties can lay claim to have produced even 
a single specimen. It is still more remarkable that, 
lepidopterist may diligently work a defined district 
for a number of years without meeting with a par. 
ticular species, while at a little distance off the in. 
sect is to be met with in abundance.: The Marbled 
White butterfly affords an instance of this pecn. 
liarity. It has been found abundantly in numerons 
localities in Somerset and Dorset, but there aro 
doubtless many parts of these counties where it is 
quite unknown. Its local range is often restricted 
toa single field or ee ground, so that a 
diligent search is ly required to ascertain 
whether it is to be found in any particular neigh. 
bourhood. The wings of this interesting species are 
marbled with black and white in about equal pro. 
portions. 

The next butterfly in our list—the Mountain 
Ringlet—is only found in the Lake District, and 
southern collectors must be content with Westmore. 
land or Cumberland specimens for their cabinets. 
Tho Northern Brown, as its name implies, is another 
northern species, It has been foundin various parts 
of Scotland and in some of the northern counties of 
eifhe ‘Speckled Wood i tty Ny distri 

) ckle ood is pre enera - 
buted, and may be looked’ for wheewtee "eee is 
wooded ground. ‘This is a handsome species with 
wings of deep brown, spotted with buff markin 
A nearly buff circular black spot is enclosed in the 
buff marking nearest the tip of the front wings, and 
three similar spots occur on as many of the = 
markings parallel with the hind margin of the hind 
wings, Inthe centre of each of these black spots is 
a pure white pupil, from which the insect sometimes 
receives the name of Wood Argus. 

The Wall Butterfly is one of our most abundant 
species. Itis the brown insect that skips along so 
actively by the road-side, keeping a little ahead of 
the pedestrian, and saying by its movements, 
“Catch me if you can.’ The wings are tawny 
fulvous in colour, and havo dark brown markings. 
Like the last it is further decorated with white- 
pupilled black spots. ' 

‘The Grayling haunts stony, rocky, uncultivated 
places, and seems to prefer a chalky or limestone 
soil. In such situations it may be looked for in al- 
most any of England. The wings are deep 
brown with patches of a paler colour. The fore 
wings have two white-eyed black spots, and the 
hind wings ene on each, ; 

‘The Meadow Brown is one of tho least attractive, 
and at the same time one of our most abundant 
butterflies. The male is sooty brown, with an eye 
spot on each front wing. The female has a tawny 
orange patch on each front wing. It abounds almost 
everywhere from June to August. : 

The Large Heath is another very common variety 
in this part of the country, but there are several 
counties in England from which it has not been re- 
corded. The ground tint of the wings is of a bright 
rust colour, with a broad border of dark brown. On 
each front wing, near the tip, there is a black eye 
spot with two white dots. Itis a smaller insect than 
the Meadow Brown, and haunts heaths, dry fields, 
and lanes. 

The en is generally distributed throughout 
England, but somewhat local. Diligent search 
would probably produce specimens in every county. 
Mr. Naish found it flying in incredible numbers in 
the woods adjoining Weston-super-Mare, and Mr. 
Newman adds, ‘‘I have seen it in like profusion in 
many places. The wings are of dark sepia brown, 
and the under side is adorned with a wreath of the 
“ringlet” spots from which tie butterfly takes its 
English name. The Marsh Ringlet is a northern 
species. " 

The Small Heath is a very common insect, and is 
found on our heaths and rough pastures from May 
to October. It is a small tawny-coloured butterfly, 
with a circular brown spot on each of the fore wings. 

The Duke of Burgundy is by no means an abundant 
butterfly; but it is generally distributed, and has 
been taken in both Somerset and Dorset—Blandford 
is recorded as a locality by Coleman. This species 
is cheequered with fulvous spots on dark brown. 

The next butterfly in our list is at once identifi 
by the bright green colour that overspreads its under 
surface. It is commonly known as the Green Hair- 
streak, and is probably met with in every English 








county. The Purple Hairstreak is equally commoa, 
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and may be looked for wherever there is an oak wood. | border, and the female @ broad one. The under | that it would be useless to defend any suit in equity 


The insectis of a dark brown colour with rich purple 


reflections. 


The Black Hairstreak is a somewhat rare insect, 


but has been taken in both Somerset and Dorset. 


The colour is black brown, with an orange speck 


W-Album. The Dark Hairstreak (Thecla Pruni) is 
also called the Black Hairstreak by some writers, 


but no red ones. 


Bath, Glastonbury, Langport, and Charmouth. 


size, by its scalloped hind wings, by the cluster of 


tinguished from all other British Blues by its larger | must beware. 


side is silvery blue, with numerous black spots, | which may be instituted against you.” 


“ But,” cried Captain Passingham, whose face 


The Large Blue has been taken at or near | grew dark, “I have paid my money for it.” 


“Certainly. That however makes no difference. If 


J It is one of our rarest species, and the largest of | people b ith i si 
on the hind wings. The scientific name is Thecla | the Blues. Mr. Newman observes that it is dis- 264 dhe falar wll ny wy 


sequences. There isa maxim in law that the buyer 
It will be best to come to terms with 


and for this reason we give the Latin names of the | black spots in the middle of the fore wings on the the other side, because they oan make you, give on 


two species. The Dark Haitstreak is only reported 

from Derbyshire, Huntingdonshire, Monmouthshire, 

Northamptonshire, and Suffolk. 

The Brown Hairstreak is the largest of the genus. 

It is widely distributed in England, but cannot be 

called common. It has been taken in Dorset, but 

we cannot say whether Somerset has produced any 
specimens. The colour of the wings is glossy amber 
brown, the female having a large orange blotch on 
the fore wing. 

The Large Copper is a species which is now sup- 
posed to be extinct, as no specimens have been taken 
for nearly a quarter of a century. Prior to that 
date it was met with in considerable abundance in 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire. The Common 

or Small Copper is an abundant and well-known 

butterfly. Itis a lovely insect, and the name will 
serve as a description sufficient to distinguish it from 
any other species. 

The Pea Pod Argus appears to be only a straggler 
in this country, but is said to be distributed over 
all parts of the world where bs gure mie has been in- 
troduced. Only three English specimens have been 
recorded, and it may be some inducement to Dorset 
entomologists to keep their eyes open when they 
read the following note by Mr. J. C. Dale :-—** One 
specimen was taken by Mr. Latour, near Christ- 
church, not many miles from Dorset, on the 4th of 

August, 1859.” This insect is described as having 

wings of “dull, pale, smoke colour, glossed with 

purple, lilac, or blue reflections The hind wings are 
rounded, and have a long, slender, and somewhat 
twisted tail near the analangle.” This insect is the 

Long-tailed Blue of some writers. 

The Blues are elegant little creatures, and very 
active in their habits. Some of the species resemble 
each other so closely that the young entomologist 
is often puzzled to distinguish between them. ‘The 
Silver Studded Blue takes its name from a row of 
silvery blue spots on the under side of the hind 
wings. It cannot be called a rare insect; but in 
many parts of the country the collectors seem to 
have ovcrlooked it, having probably taken it to be 
the Common Blue on the wing. It is found both in 
Somerset and Dorset, 

The Brown Argus has no trace of blue in either 
sex. The colour is dark brown, and all the wings 
have arow of orange spotson them. It is generally 
distributed in England, but appears to be more com- 
mon in the south than in the north, 

The Common Blue is abundant in nearly every 
part of England; butin some parts of Yorkshire the 
collectors have failed to find it. The upper side of 
the male is lilac blue. The female is purplish blue 
about the centre of the wings, and brown towards 
the marz¢n. Sometimes all the wings havea border 
of orange-red spots; but this characteristic is not 
constant. 

The Clifden Blue has all the wings of the male of 
a lovely shining blue without any lilac tinge. The 
female is dark musky brown; but has sometimes 
blue reflections and a border of orange spots. It 
has been taken at several places in Dorset, and is 
most probably also a Somerset insect; but. we are 
not aware of its having been captured in the last- 
named county. 

The Chalk-bill Blue, as its name implies, haunts 
the chalky soils of England, and has been taken 
abundantly in Dorset and Somerset. ‘The upper side 
of the male is pale greenish silvery blue, with a 
broad black border. The female is dark musky 
brown, with a series of obscure orange spots. 

The Mazarine Blue is a rare and local insect. It 
is reported from several Dorset localities; but has 
probably not been taken for many years. Mr. Dale 
says it was only abundant at Glanville’s Wooton, 
but that none have been taken there for forty 
years. In Somersetshire two or three specimens 
were taken near Bath, but we cannot say how long 
ago. The upper side of the male is of deep purple, 
and of the female dark brown. ‘I'he under sides have 
numerous black spots in white rings, but no red 
spots. 

_ The Bedford Blue is a widely distributed spe- 
cies. It is the smallest of British butterflies. 
The upper part is dark brown, and the female is 
without any blue powderings, but the male is faintly 
tinged with silvery blue. It is recorded from both 
Somerset and Dorset. 

The Azure Blue butterfly is quite a common in- 
sect in Somerset, Dorset, and other southern coun- 
tics. 1t decreases in abundance.as we travel nurth- 
Wards, but has been found as far north as Durham 
and the Lake District. The upper side is of a beau- 


upper side, and by the double series of black spots 


side. W. M. 





wash their hands in turpentine, as the practice, if 
persisted in, will lead to the most serious results, 
even to loss of power in the wrist joints. 

Tue Duke or Ormonp.—Under the title of 
‘Earl Cowper’s Restitution, 1871,” there has just 
been passed “ An Act’ (34and 35 Victoria, Session 
1871) “to relieve Francis Thomas De Grey, Earl 
Cowper, K.G., and the heirs for the time being of 
the body of Richard, Earl of Desmond, in the peer- 
age of Ireland, and Lord Dingwall, in the peerage 
of Scotland, and the heirs for the time being of the 
body of Thomas, Earl of Ossory, in the peerage of 
Ireland, and Lord Butler, of Moore Park, in the 
peerage of England, from the effect of the attainder 
of James, second Duke of Ormond.’ ‘The Act, 
which has been printed, is very brief, consisting of 
a brief preamble :—Whereas, James, second Duke 
of Ormond, was, by Act of Parliament, attainted of 
high treason in the first year of the reign of George 
I., etc. ; and whereas, Earl Cowper, K.G., claims to 
be heir of the body of the same nobleman, but such 
claims are barred at present by the attainder of the 
said James, Duke of Ormond; and “ whereas, the 
said Francis Thomas De Grey, Earl Cowper, has al- 
ways conducted himself loyally and dutifully to- 
wards your Majesty ;” it proceeds— May it, there- 
fore, please your Most Excellent Majesty that it 
may be enacted that the said Earl Cowper may be 
hereby enabled to make claim to and to establish 
his right to the titles of Lord Dingwall, in the peer- 
age of Scotland, and Lord Butler, of Moore Park, 
in the peerage of England, with all rights, privi- 
leges, and pre-eminence thereto belonging, to which 
he would be entitled or which he could claim in case 
the said James, Duke of Ormond, had not been at- 
tainted of high treason; notwithstanding the said 
attainder, and notwithstanding the said Act of 
Parliament, or any judgment, statute, record, con- 
viction, sentence, cause, or matter. to the contrary.” 
It should be added to the account of the Ding- 
wall and Butler peerages which has already appeared 
that, since the’ completion and printing of Lord 
Cowper’s case, it has been shown that the duke did 
not surrender himself, and therefore did suffer at- 
tainder; but that Her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to reverse such attainder. The fact of his 
grace’s non-surrender is duly certified in the jour- 
nals of the House of Lords, Die Mercurii, 14th 
September, 1715. The Act reversing the above at- 
tainder received the Royal assent on the last day of 
July last. j 





SWEET EGLANTINE; 


or, 
THE STRANGE UNKNOWN. 
BY THE 
Author of “ Evander,” “ Heart's Content,” Sc., &c. 
= @&——— 


CHAPTER XI, 

The glories of our birth and state 

Are shadows, uot substantial things. 

There is no armour against Fate. Herbert. 
THE persecution to which Captain Passiugham 
was subjected did not serve to improve his temper. 
He grew morose and irritable; at times he was sombre 
aud gloomy. When afflicted with those fits of pro- 
found melancholy Eglantine would play and sing to 
him, trying to charm away his sadness. 

He knew now that he was subjected to an or- 
ganized system of annoyance, the intention of 
which was toruin him;and by whom could this 
system have been organized if not by his enemy who 
had sworn to enjoy his revenge, however long he 
might have to wait for it? 

So cleverly were measures taken against him that 
he began to feel their effects in a very short space of 
time. A few days after the discovery he had made 
that Vigers Morgan was but the agent of anotier, 
mightier than he, whose instructions he obeyed, 
the captain was waited upon by Mr. Chinner. 

“Be seated,” exclaimed the captaiu, “and let me 
hear your news quickly.” 

“ You shall, sir,” auswered the attorney. “I have 
obeyed your instructions to the letter. My agents iu 
town have taken counsel’s opinion, and I ain in- 





tiful lilac blue. The male 





a narrow black | structed that your title to your property is bad, aud 


account of all moneys received since you came into 


Oh the hind vhatwin of all-the wiige on the ander the property. If they will forego this, and give you 


@ year’s rent, I should yield possession.” 
“ You forget, Mr. Chinner,” cried Captain Passing- 
ham, still more angrily, ‘ that there is another legal 


CauTION TO ParnTERS.—Painters should seldom | maxim which says that possession is nine points of 


the law. I shall give up nothing. I will fight them 
to the last. I will appeal from court to court, and go 
to the House of Lords, so that the estate slall sooner 
be eaten up by lawyers’ fees than they should have 
it. 

“T could desire nothing better myself,” rejoined 
Mr. Ohinner, “ yet I considered it my duty to give 
you my best advice. You will act as you please now. 
If a bill be filed against you shall I answer it 2?” 

“Most decidedly. Retain the best counsel. I will 
spare no expense.” 

“Your instructions shall be attended to, sir. By 
the way, do you go to the annual county ball this 
year at our market town of Boventry? I presumo 
not.’ 

“ What reason have you for such a presumption ?” 
demanded the captain. 

“T thought possibly that the scandal circulated so 
widely about your late wife and yourself would deter 
you from going into society, if only for Miss Pas- 
singham’s sake,” replied Mr. Chinner, with hesita- 
tion, 

“ Wrong again, my good fellow. I shall go. I 
will defy the whole county, as I intend to defy 
my scoundrelly enemy who fights against me masked 
and hidden. Eglantine shall go with me, and woe 
betide any one whe insults her.” 

“ That is all very well,” Mr. Chinner argued. “ But 
what are you to do in the case of a slight—such, for 
instance, as an old friend passing by preteuding not 
to see you? With an open insult you can deal, but 
people are not obliged to speak; they may pass on 
their way in a ball-room without taking any notice.” 
“T will risk all that; my old friends will not cut 
me. Ihave some standing iu the county. When 
does this ball take place?” 

“ This day week, and to-day is Tuesday.” 

“T shall be there,” said the captaiu, wiping the 
damp from his brow. 

When Mr. Chinner hai gone Captain Passingham 
sought his daughter, and, Luving mentioned the sub- 
ject of the bali, found that sle objected strongly to 
being paraded in public. Her idea was that they would 
find it to their advantage to keep quiet and in the 
background until the storm which hung over them 
had passed and spent its force. 

“ Consider, dear papa,”’ Eglantine said, ‘ how irri- 
table and how proud you are, and how painful it 
would be to you to see our friends turn away and 
whisper amongst themselves. Perhaps no oue would 
dance with me. Would it be agreeable to sit still and 
see the ladies look askance at me, or overhear their 
whispered remarks? Believe me it is best to stop 
at home.” 

“You shall go, Eglantine. I will not be extin- 
guished in this way !” answered her father. ‘“ Up to 
the present time I have taken an active part in county 
affairs, I have subscribed to charities, assisted ail 
meritorious enterprises, been present at public gather- 
ings, and flattered myself that I enjoyed the esteem 
if not the friendship of some of the best menin the 
county. What ornaments do you like best? I 
will send to London for some emeralds and dia- 
monds,” 

* Please do nothing of the sort, papa!” cried Ezlan- 
tine. ‘“ Emeralds and diamonds are very costly and 
pretty, but more suited to a married woman. If I 
must go—and I do not wish to rise up in rebellion 
against you—I should prefer to wear the simple pearl 
ornaments I have.” 

“TI want to show them that I am not ruined, al- 
though they threaten to drive me out of house and 
home. But have your own way. ‘Till now I never 
thought you were a wilful girl.” 

“Tam not wilful or disobedient, dear papa!” ecx- 
claimed Eglantine, with almost a beseeching expres- 
sion. ‘Your troubles make you say things which 
you really do not believe or think.” , 

“ Ah! my troubles,” he repeated, bitterly. “It is 
kind to remind me of them when I was trying to 
think of other things and forget them. ‘Sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless 
child.’” 

The tears came into Eglantine’s eyes, and her father 
softened as he saw them, saying, a3 he caressed her 





face with his hand + 
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“ Pardon me, darling; Tam half mad at times. I 
think every one’s hand is against me, and that I have 
enemies even in my own house. After all it is a 
smallthing I am asking. Cometothis ball. We will 
show everybody that we can hold up our heads as 
well as the rest of them.” 

Eglantine heaved a deep sigh. She saw that it 
was useless to argue the point with her father, and to 
refuse him his request point blank would dangerously 
infuriate him, he was so altered, so different to what 
he had beer. If his secret enemy could have seen 
him, and remarked the contrast between the present 
and the past, he would have felt partially avenged al- 
rexdy. Asfor Eglantine, she wassadly worried ; the 
image of Everard Bourne still filled her heart, and 
she mourned him asif he had been veritably dead. 

The preparations for tle ball were soon made. She 
determined to dress with such simplicity that she 
could excite ne one’s envy, but she forgot that a plain 
muslin dress, with a row of pearls round her neck, 
one bracelet, and a rose im her hair, would make her 
more striking than if she had gone covered with dia- 
monde. She hadsome faint hopes that Everard would 
be there. It would be a consolation to see him again. 
We always like to be near those we love, and, in spite 
of her resolute self-denial, she did love him fondly. 

Ou the morning of the ball she took a walk to 
Coombe Wood, which was about two miles from the 
village of Stanstead. On her arm was a little basket 
of provisions, such as tea, coffee, sugar, a meat pie, 
some eggs, a loaf, and other things, such as she was in 
the habit of taking occasionally to a poor woman wlio 
lived by herself in a cottage on the outskirts of the 
wood. 

This woman was known as Goody Merlin, and she 
liad been the wife of a keeper who was killed in an 
affvay with poachers. Since then Goody had been 
allowed to live rent free in the tumbledown old cot- 
tage, and had existed on the contributions of the cha- 
ritable, her source of income Leing increased by the 
reputation she had of being a wise woman. She would, 
in return for a slight present of food or money, tell for- 
tunes, and the village lads aud lasses frequently con- 
sulted her. Beiug upwards of seventy years of age, 
tall and bony, she had a witch-like appearance, which 
was in her favoar. Her looks were wild, and her 
way of living peculiar; her sole companions were a 
black cat, atame snake, an Owl, and a fierce dog of 
the mastiff breed. 

To be poor was quite sufficient to ensure the sym- 
pathy of Eglantine, and in the midst of her own great 
and overwhelming trouble she did not forget her pen- 
sioners, of whom she held Goody Merlin one of the 
chief, 

In spite of her superior education, she always 
looked upon Goody Merlin with a superstitious awe. 
Ii ever any one could unravel the secrets of the 
future, she seemed to be that one; her manner was 
impressive, and she had told several people things 
which actually came trué. Possibly she picked up 
tue gossip of the neighbourhood, and thus was enabled 
to speak about things of which those who consulted 
her deemed her profoundly ignorant. Certain it was 
she was called a witch, and generally looked upon 
as having dealings with the evil one. 

When Eglantine arrived Goody was seated before 
a fire, watching a large black pot, from which an 
agreeable steam was emitted. It was a warm day, 
but she extended her shrunken hands to the blaze as 
if she stood in need of warmth. Slightly turning her 
head as Eglantine entered, she bade her dog, who 
growled as he crouched at Ler feet, to be quiet, and 
gave her visitor an uncouth nod of welcome. 

“See! Goody, here is something for you,” exclaimed 
Eglantine, cheerily. “I daresay you thought I bad 
forgotten you. Was it not so?” 

“ Goody Merlin knows you’ve had trouble enough 
to forget half a dozen poor bodies like her, miss,” re- 
plied the old woman. “Ab,me! I knew it was com- 
ing. 1 might have warned you, but what's tle good 
eo’ warning when a thing must come? Can people 
struggle agaiust their fate?” 

Eglantine turned pale, Looking curiously at the 
the woman, she said: 

“ What do you know about me?” 

“More than you think, lady. The stars and I 
talk to one another, as it were. I ask them things 
aud they tell me. I also find out things through the 
lives in the hand.” 

Seeing Pglantiue smile she became graver still, 
and added: 

“T did not expeet you to believe me; you have 
been taught to laugh at such things. People now-a- 
days will not believe in ghosts, yet if they saw what 
I see o’ nights they’d never sleep in their beds. It’s 
the eye that does it all, miss. My cyes can see spi- 

rits, but I’ve fasted and I’ve lived a solitary life, 
which is the only way to get the gift. There! look 
in the doorway ; do you seo nothing ?” 

“ Nothing,” auswered Eglantine, shuddering. 


It was the spirit of Everard Bourne which is always 
hovering near you. Spirits can quit the body when 
the body slee; Mr. Bourne is working you harm, 
although he does not know it.” 

“Working me harm? Impossible!” cried Eglan- 
tine. 
“Tt’s true, ducky,” continued Goody Merlin. 
* You'll meet him again soon in London, and you'll 
find it all out; but don’t judge him too harslily, because 
it isn’t his fault.” 

“Now, Goody, I know you are romancing,” she 
said, “for I have not the slightest intention of going 
to London.” 

“You may think go,” rejoined the widow, “still 
events happen that we are no way prepared for. You 
may laug at me—many do, The time will come 
when you will think of what I have said this day.” 
“If you are so clever, Goody, F wish you would 
tell my fortune,” Bglantine said. 

“Give me your hand,” 

She advanced closer to the old woman and held out 
her right hand, over the lines in which Goody Merlin 
pored for several minutes in silence. 

“'Phe line of life’s long,” she muttered; “ but 
though the early death mark’s not there I can see 
trouble and worry in those cross lines—bitter trouble, 
and more on account of others. There’s trouble to- 
day, too—ay, this very night. The lines leading up 
to the thumb contract, and that’s ever a sign of quick- 
coming mischief.” 

Eglantine’s pallor increased. She suatehed her 
hand away. 

“Tell meno more,” she said. “I feared the ad- 
vent of trouble to-night, and if you can forecast that 
it will but make me miserable to hear other events 
with which the future may be —T. Take the 
contents out of this basket, Goody. 1 have brought 
what I thought you stood most in need of.” 

“Thank you kindly, miss,” answered the old woman, 
her harsh features relaxing. “ You were ever 
aud kind. You'll soon be amongst strangers, but 
they'll not harm you, though you may think so.’”*, 

“Tell me about ny father, Goody. Will he——” 

The widow shook her head. 

“You've heard enough,” she said, taking up her 
tame snake and letting it twine round her neck, its 
head beiug near her face and its forked tongue dart- 
ing in and out with a spiteful rapidity. “I'll not add 
another’s troubles to those you already have upon 
your back, Go, my dear, and Heaven’s blessing go 
with you. Mine you have had this many a year. 
You'll be a sore loss to the neighbourhodd, but you'll 
be back amongst us again some of these fime days. 
Did you ever see « star twinkle in the sky and dis- 
appear only to come back and dazzle with more splen- 
dour? Well, my honey, you're like such a@ star. 
You have to go through the fire, bat it will purify 

0 v 


a. 

Eglantine plied the old woman with more ques- 
tions, but she obstinately refused to answer them. 
Her period of communicativeness was brief. She 
would say no more, and Eglantine took her leave, 
giving her a little silver money which she aceepted 
without a word. 

The birds were carolling merrily in the trees, the 
flowers grew in wild luxuriance in the wood, and the 
sun filtered through the leafy branches. All nature 
was glad, but Eglantine wended her way homewards 
with an aching heart, The sun all at once went 
under a cloud; his effulgence was obscured. It is so 
sad for the young to be sorrowful. Perhaps the sun 
pitied her; but as if toreassure her and indicate that 
her grief was only temporary he soon burst forth 
again with renewed splendour. 


CHAPTER XII. 
I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries. Shakespeare. 

Te county ball at Boventry was always me 
successful. All the magnates patronized it, and the 
ladies looked forward to it for months before it took 
place. The town hall was singularly well adapted 
for a display of this sort, its large room being gaily 
decorated with flowers and flags, an orchestra en- 
gaged from London, and the seats covered with red 
cloth to give effect to the brilliant scene, while the 
local confectioner excelled himself in providing a 
supper which was supposed to vie with those sump- 
tuous nocturnal repasts associated with the name of 
Gunter. 

As Stanstead was some little distance from Medusa 
Lodge Captain Passingham and his daughter were 
not amongst the earliest arrivals, and it was quite 
half-past ten when they entered the ball-room, Eglan- 
tine havgitig tremalously on her father’s arm and 
looking timidly round for the faces of friends, almost 
fearing to meet their gaze, yet longing for a kindly 
look and a friendly grasp of the hand. 

At the top of the room was the Shirley Hall party. 
Never had the Countess of Carysmede looked more 


_ leasing 


————_ 
were tho élite of the county, aud @ distinguishey 
circle of gentlemen surrounded them, amongst whom 
Lord Linton was easily distinguishable. 

Towards this y Captain Passingham almost 
dragged his unwilling daughter, passing in his way 
some acquaintances who either gave him a care- 
less_nod, stared at, or turned their backs upon him, 
“Let us sit down here, papa,” said Eglantine, in » 
tone of entreaty. ; 

Presently, my dear,” he answered. “ Woe must 
rst show these exclusive aristocrats that wo ars 
eee of ppc EF ik, is 

hen, they reac spot where the party of 
the earl and countess were grouped Captela Pas. 


 singham suddenly stopped. 


“Go up and speak to her ladyship,”’ he said, ro. 
utine’s arm from his and almost pushinz 
hev forward. 
She shrank back, pale with nervous apprehension, 
There was @ lull just then in the dancing, and tho 
guests were promenading the spacious apartment, As 
# matter of course, the earl’s party was the centre of 
observation, though not of an asive or obstru- 
sively curious nature. 
“Go, I tell you!” exelaimed the captain, observing 
Eglantine’s hesitation. 
There was no help for it now. Bzlantine felt that 
many eyes were upon her. ‘The t ordeal must 
be gone —_— She advanced to the Countess of 
Carysmede, still pale and grave, aud having como 
closé to her she said: 
“Ehope your ladyéhipis well.” 
The countess stared at her for an instant with a 
blank expression, and went ou talking to a lady with 
roe ol had for istyakip tne py a in peetecete. 
“ Perhaps your i rgotten me. I am 
Miss Fuckin: 3 ithe continued Egiantine. 
“ You must excuse mo, Ido not. know you, aod 
pardon me for adding that I have ne wish to make 
pane acquaintance,” replied the countess, interrupting 
Fr, 


Again she resumed her conversation with her 
friend. Eglantine stood as if rooted to the spot. A 
crimson flash sprang to her cheeks, and she drew her 
breath with difficulty. 

At this trying moment Lord Linton, who had seen 
the occurrence from the commencement, and was 
much annoyed at an incident which inflicted un- 
necessary pain wpon One who did not deserve sucha 
marked and open slight, approached and offered her 
hishand. , 

“T am glad to see you, Miss Passingham,” he said, 
in akind voice. “is your father here? If so, I 
should so much appreciate the honour of an introduc- 


tion. 

With difficulty Eglantine contrived tosay “ Yes,” 
thoagh she was nearly choking with emotion, and 
how she kept back the tears which welled up to her 
eyes she knew not. 

The Countess of Carysmede kuew her son was de- 
termined, hot tempered, eccentric, aud foud of acting 
ou impulse, but she did not think he would havo 
dared to actas he had done. It was bad taste sho 
thought, and not an act of kinduess prompted by a 
geuerous heart, 

The look she gave him was intended to annili- 
late him, but it had uo effect; he was ashamed of 
his mother’s cool and insulting conduct, for he had 
heard all about the story which Vigers Morgan had 
circulated respecting Eglantine, and he did not hold 
her in a Sef to blame for what had occurred before 
she was 

Captain Passingham had been a silent spectator of 
this extraordinary scene. Too far off to hear what 
took place, he nevertheless judged, from the haughty 
demeanour of the countess, that his darling was being 
openly subjected to a slight in a public room, and his 
blood boiled in his veins. 

Whether it was wiser to remain still or rash for- 
ward and take her part he did not know. He was 
debating the matter in his mind when Lord Linton 
offered her his arm and came towards him. Then 
the old man’s face became .radiaut—his wrath was 
a ’ 
. t was with difficulty that Eglantine could sum- 
mon sufficient strength to introduce Lord Linton to 
her father, and when she had done so she begged to 
be allowed to sit down. His lordship found her a seat. 
He stood on one side of her, her father on the other. 
The dancing now recommenced, aud the merry and 
gracefal dancers whirled round them in all the fan- 
tastic mazes of the giddy waltz. Seeing that Eglan- 
tine was annoyed and suffering, the captain joined 
Lord Linton, and said: , 

“ May I ask for an explanation of the scene I wit- 
néssed just now from a distance ?” 

“Tt grieves me,”’ replied his lordship, “to have te re- 
cord my mother’s rudeness to Miss —- She 
refused to speak to her, but I trust that 1 have by my 
conduct made amends for so unfortunate an occur- 








“Ah! It's gone now, but I saw it plain enough. 


brilliant. The ladies by whom sho was surroundéd 


reuce, Believe me, I sympathize very deeply with 
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your daughter, who is an amiable and accomplished 
young lady.” : 

“My lord,” returned the captain, warmly, “you 
speak like @ gentleman. I am deeply grateful. 
Misfortunes have come thick and fast upon me lately. 
Will you honour me with avisit at my house? If so, 
J will take advantage of the opportunity to explain 
the nature and meaning of the report, which has been 
circulated by interested and malicious people to my 
own and my daughter’s disadvantage.” 

“| should have much pleasure in doimg so,” replied 
Lord Linton. 

A glance at Eglantine assured him that she was 
not strong enough toundergo the fatigue of dancing, 
and he immediately added : 

‘‘] should esteem it an honour tedance with Miss 
Passingham, but | fear she is too i, The seeme she 
has just gone through has enfeebled her, Would it 
not be advisable to take her home early 

“] will do so. Thanks to your kimdnegs, F shall 
not be making a disastrous retreat,” 


of admiration > _—— direetion + 
another part room, aveiding 

mother’s party, where he knew he had dis- 
grace. Yet this affected him little, Hoe had ected in 
accordance with the dictates of his high spins and 


his sense of jus' 
ordered his 


In a short ‘time. Captain 
carriage and Yeturned to Stan Taine was. 
dull and silent, nor was her father in the mood fer 


conversation. 
Eglantine had been slighted, and it was after 
all only @ poor tion that Lord Linton had 


noticed her in the marked way which had become 
the topie of conversation all over the ball-room. 

The next day the wag astonished to receive 
a visit from Vigers and Leon, At first he 
thought he would metsee Se eset 
however, he had them shown his and wen 
in to them. Qoldmess and formality prevaile@ en 
both sides, 

“ You will, I hepe, pardon me for this intrusion on 
your privacy,” exclaimed Mr. Vigers Morgan, 
“which is dictated by a wish to serve both you and 
my young friend here, whom your harsh treatment 
drove away from -jour house, so long his shelter and 
his home.” 

“He went of his owm accord, I don’t hold myself 
to blame, and with your permission we will not dis- 
cuss that matter,” answered Captain Passingham. 

“As you like. I only alluded to it im passing. 
Leon, as perhaps you may have diviued, is devotedly 
attached to your daughter. 

“Well, sir, what of that ?” asked the captain, ele~ 
vating his eyebrows, 

“ As I have taken a great liking to him, and con- 
sider him a deserving and estimable young man,, I 
am desirous of seeing him marry well, | presume 
you have been told by your lawyer, that your title 
to your property is defective, and that an appeal ta 
the Court of Chancery will place me im possession of 
it. Now I wilk give thia fortune to Leon 9s a mar- 
riage portion on the day he marries. Misa Eglantine 
Passingham.””” 

The captain laughed derisively, 

“A very pretty proposition,” he said. “Iam bet- 
ter acquainted with Leon’scharacter now than I onee 
was, and | know him to be a spendthrift, an ingrate, 
and incapable of entertaining any lasting affection for 
awoman. Hoe would not make hey happy, The pro- 
perty of which you talk so confidently of your ability 
to rob me would be dissipated and scattered to the 
winds in twelve months, so that it would do my 
daughter no good. Ican.see through that part of 
your scheme, and his brutality and indifference would 
drive my child into her grave before long, even sup- 
posing she were willing to have him, which I happen 
to know she is not.” 

“ That in these days is but a slight, obstacle,” an- 
swered Mr, Morgan, ‘“ Daughters should be taught 
implicitly to obey their parents. Surely you cau get 
ver that difficulty if you choose, I am convinced 
that Leon would do all in his power to make her 
happy. Have you any objection to his speaking to 
Miss Passingham 2” 

“No. He may do that, but I'll have no under: 
hand work. I know you to be my enemy, Mx, Mor- 
gan.” : 

“ Absurd, my dear sir. Ask yourself why I should 
be,” replied Vigers Morgan. 

“* Ask the Master of the Order of the Iron Gross,” 
said the captain, boldly, 

“Ha! you know that?” exclaimed Morgan, incau- 
tiously. ‘ 

“T am acquainted with mora concerning your 
private affairs than you are perhaps aware of.” 

Recovering his serenity, Vigers Morgan said ; 

You are mistaken. Whatever my conuection with 


the society of the Iron O T oan 
hostility A you,” ross may be, I entertain no 





‘** Perhaps not personally. You are the agent of 
another. Readthat! Takeit, tear it up if you like, 
I have done with it. Now then, can you tell meany 
more falsehoods? Why, man, your statements have 
been such fabrications during the two interviews I 
have had with you that your conduct in utteri 
them ought to shame your nanhood. You can rea 
your own handwriting I suppose?” he added, ina 
tone of badinage, as Morgan gazed in a startled way 
at the document which had been placed in his hands, 
for it was none other than the draft of the letter to 
the worshipful Master of the Iron Cross, which the 
captain had taken away with him from the Wilds by 
accident. 

“ How did this come into your possession ?” asked 
Vigers Morgan, angrily. 

S mind. Ihaveit. Now it has served my 
= you may do as you please with it.” 

“Very well. We shall understand one another 
better after this. Since you want a declaration of 
war you shall have it,” said Morgan, doggedly, be- 
tween his teeth, while he tore the paper into twenty 


meni 

oS Pcs her thas than a flimsy pretext to meet 
under the mask of friendship, bee on are gent 
down here aon annoy and if possible ruin 
not submale tamely to your coa- 

spiracy. Twill fight you, aim, to the utmost of 

coe You may asperse my daughter's famo, a 
ng newsins» sma eony tt end sodsannes 

deprive me y some fraud a 
with the ae of whieh I am not yet 
8 male Seqantniad 16 be able to expose and 
you as you deserve-—yet the time will come 


EE Ganga 


i 


in any way. 

Rising, Vigers Morgan continued : 

“ While our young friend here improves the occa- 
sion with Miss Passingham, [ will drive a little far- 
ther and call for him in gn hour—that is, if my pro- 
position meets with your approval.” 

“Oh, yes!” replied the captain. “Jam convinced 
that, Eglantine’s answer will bago decisive that you 
will see the propriety of not again renewing the 
question. The bare suggestion of such an idea 
coming from you, sir, is sufficient to prejudice me 
against the plan, even were it cable, which I 
kuow itis not. You are my declared enemy, and 
when @ foe brings gifts one must beware. [ti was 
by the gift of « wooden horse that Troy was ¢apr 
tured, 


“T have the honour to wish you good morning,” 
said Mr. Morgan, pulling again, “ Leon,” he added, 
‘tin an hour’s time I shall call for you.” 

Ye went out, and, addressing Leon, the captain 
said: 

“ 1f you will stay here I will ask Eglantine to meet 
you, though I will not answer for her compliance.” 

“May I say one word before you go?” exclaimed 
Lea 


D. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Why do youentertain such a decided hostility to 
me?” Leon continued, ina tone of affected contrition 
which did not impose upon his hearer, “ You must 
admit that you ordered me out of your house, and 
Lam anow gaining my own living honourably.” 

* The man who has taken you into his employ ig 
my deadly vane A apswered the captain, “ You 
have heard him admit as much this afternoon, and if 
yon were attached to me you would not remain under 
his roof.” 

“Am I to wander about homeless? an outcast ?” de- 
manded Leon. j 

‘the captain replied, as if ha did not hear this re- 
mary paying: i 

“He would show you no kindness had he.pot an 
interested motive in doing so, His wishing you to 
propose to Eglantine is like a masked battery; the 
guns.are hidden somewhere, and will open fire when 
he isin readiness. But stay with him; you have 
left me because I reproved you for being idle and 
selfish, Stay with him as long as he has any use for 
you, thea—why, then I suppose you will fall back 
upon me, and as I have maintained yon since you 
were an infant I daresay I shall not have the heart 
to refuse to help you again, However, no more of 
that now. You shall see Eglantine if she will come 
to you, though, as I said before, I will exercise no 





Captain Passingham quitted the apartment and left 
Leon alone, 
CHAPTEB XIII. 
Sweet Peace, where dost thou dwell ? I humbly 
crave 
Let me once know. 
T sought thee in a secret cave, 
And asked if Peace were there: 
A hollow wind did seem to answer “No, 
, seek elsewhere.” Herbert. 

A.tHoucH it was but a short time since Leon 
had been away from Medusa Lodge he saw a great 
alteration in Eglantine when she made her arance. 
She was thinner and paler. Vo some the sad expres- 
sion of her face might have heightened her beauty. 
To him it was a sign that she had suffered deeply: 

She smiled when she saw bim and shook bis hand 
cordially, saying : 

“T am glad to see you back agai n. Papa 
really cares for you, and it warteeehe you to let 
him think that you were unmin@ful of all his kind- 
ness to you in the past.” 

“Thank you, Timy,” replie® Leom, waiug ao pct 
name he thought himself privileged to ; ‘rude. 
ness cancels obligation. IF could not to be eter- 
nally told that | was idle and would not work, and 
when I was ordered out of the house my pritle would 
not let me humble myself and ask to 


“ Are you not g to stay now?” she asked. 
“ Has not the in told why I have called?” 
he replied, ve his eyes in gome confusion. 


“No, he merely gaid you wished to see me, and 
you and I, Leon, have been so much tike brother and 
sister in prove past that I hailed the message with 
delight, Tthought you were like the prodigal son, 
and was g to kil) tho fatted calf for you— 
figurasit of course, Indeed, Leon, E was very 
glad to bear ef your being im the houso onge more, 


for we wan pe and assistance.” 

“In what a 

“Ob! abundred different ways. Paps isso troubled 
rine sores worry which he wild not wholly con- 

to me that I am quite alarmed about him, H-» 
fancies that the enemy who vowed to be revenged 
upoa him years is now actively at work. You 
have heard him allude to the incident. I fear that 
his mind will be affected.” 

“You are quite right, Tiny. This enemy is at 
work and will never rest until your father. is ruined 
and driven mad by despair,” said Leon, wio had re- 
ceived his lesson beforehand from Vigers, Morgan. 

“ How do you know this?” she asked, eagerly. 

“T cannot explain fully. If 1 were to gointo de- 
taila it would take up too much time. Besides 
which, I am bound by an oath not to be too com- 
mupicative, even to you, dear.” 

“This ia dreadful news. It confirms all my sus- 
picious. What are we to do? Cannot you help us?” 
she said, sinking intoa chair. “Oh! Leon, it ig your 
duty to do so if you can.” 

“T can do so I am happy to say, and I am here for 
that very purpose,” he replied. 

“Phen all papa’e suspicions were unjust. Oh! 
how he has wronged you! but you must forgive him, 
Leon. You will 1 know.” 

* Gladly.” = 

“Tell me now what you propose te do, I am so 
anxious and so worried in various ways that I feel 
quite ill, it will be an immense relief to me if you 
will help us.” 

With as much delicacy as he could compass Leon 
explained to her that he had heard how she had been 
slighted at the bal] by. the Countess of Carysmede,. 
and explained that her father would soon be deprived 
of all hia property, owing to his title being defective, 
and he went on to say that Mr. Vigers Morgan, who 
was really entitled to the property, had offered to 
settle it upon him, under eertain condi 

“On you 2?” ejaculated Bglantine. ‘ 

“ Yes, but the conditions would make it really a gift 
to all of us, ‘That is, your father, you, and myself.” 

* You really must explain. Iam in perplexity as 
to your meaning,” auswered Eglantine, 

“The fact is, Tiny, Mr. Morgan knows that Iam 
much attached to you, end his idea is that if 1 could 
woo and win you he would give us. the property, 
now your father’s—but he is really entitled to it an 
it, will soon, become his--then we could all live hap- 
pily together. I love you very much, darling,” he 
added, sinking on one knee before her and taking her 
unwilling hand in bis, “ My whole life should be de~ 
voted to you, and together we could do se much to 
help your father. You have known me from my in- 
fancy as I have you. We are not strangers to each 
other. Do not auswer hastily, Eglantine, so much 
depends upon your reply—more, much more tl 
you dream of. If you refuse me--I do not say this as 
a threat—you will drive me into the enemy's ranks. 
Eglantine was slightly embarrassed by the com- 
mencement of thisspeech. As he proceeded her lip, 





coercion. It shall be of her own free willor not at 
all,” 


curled with ineffable scorn, and she replied ; 
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“ Under no cirenmstances could I become your wife, 
Leon. The way in which you have talked to me has 
only served to make me despise you.” 

He rose to his feet, and his dark face became 
darker still with disappointment, rage, and hate. 

“You loveanother. You are pledged to Everard 
Bourne,” he said as he ground his teeth together. 

“You are mistaken. Mr. Bourne and I have parted 
for ever,” she answered, firmly, though her pallor 
deepened. 

“Why then am I so repulsive in your eyes? Why 
am I so hateful? We have grown up from childhood 
tegether, and——” 

‘Pray stop, Leon. I had hoped that my language 
was sufficiently decided to have proved to you that 
I cannot be your wife. I intend to remain single. 
I shali never marry,” she exclaimed, ‘ It is painful 
for you to continue to implore me to reconsider my 
determination, and it is equally painful for me to be 
obliged to refuse you” 

“No, no, Eglantine,” he persisted ; “I have come 
to say certair: things to you,and you must hear them 
whether you will or not.” 

“Very well, since this infliction is forced upon me 
1 must submit. I am becoming used to outrages 
now, though your behaviour does not raise you in 
my estimation,” she rejoined, folding her hands be- 
fore her with mock submission, under which was 
lying an indomitable will. 

“Nothing can save your father but an alliance 
with me,” exclaimed Leon, his dark eyes flashing. 
“You will find me, if you persist in your obstinate 
tefusal, the most implacable of his enemies. Ho 
will be reduced to beggary—reflect for a moment 
upon the misery you will entail upon him and your- 
self. LIoffer you wealth, eompetence, and security. 
Compare that future with poverty and other evils 
too numerous to mention.” 

“ You do not love meas you say you do,” answered 
Eglantine, thinking of her own sublime heroism in 
refusing the love and protection of Everard Bourne 
because she would have as she thought subjected 
him to annoyance. “‘I'rue love is self-sacri- 
ficing.” 

“Mine may be a selfish passion,” he rejoined; 
we will not analyze it. Either make me a loving 
busband and a devoted friend or a relentless foe." 

“Tf I must incur your hostility by rejecting your 
advances, so be it,” she said, resiguedly. , 

“You persist in your refusal ?” 

“ Eternally.” 

“Then beware, I know how to. wound, and to 
wound quickly,” he said. “Farewell. You will'tixe' 
to regret your short-sighted decision to-day.” ] 





[THE WITCH. ] 


So saying, he left her alone, and she sank back in 
a chair and burst into tears. 

It seemed to her that the alternative presented by 
Leon was terrible. She loved her father dearly, and 
would have made almost any sacrifice for him, but 
to be false to her love for Everard Bourne, and 
marry a man she did not like and could never regard 
with affection, seemed little short of a crime. 

Shortly after Leon’s departure her father joined 
her, and to him she related what had taken place be- 
tween them. 

“The villain,” said Captain Passingham. “I told 
him that I would use no coercion with you. If you 
liked to have him for a husband I should not iuter- 
fere. Still the young man is leagued with my ene- 
mies, and since you will not have Mr. Bourne he 
might be of use to us.” 

“Do you wish me, papa, to marry Leon ?” asked 
Eglantine, 

“I did not say I wished it,” he answered. “On 
the contrary, I left it an open question. It was my 
intention that you should please yourself. The pro- 
posal took me by surprise, for I never suspected this 
passion for you on the part of Leon.” 

“ Nor I,” murmured Eglantine. 

“T fear,” he continued, “that if what Chioner 
says is true, and there is no reason to doubt his ac- 
curacy, that after a little fighting at law my property 
will be taken from me. It seems there was a defect 
in my title before I became a purchaser which ought 
to have been seen to, Now it is too late to do any- 
thing.” 

“Then I have done wrong to send him away to 
join the ranks of your enemies, as he expressed it,” 
cried Eglantine, clasping her hands’ in agony. “I 
should have sold myself to conciliate his good will 
and save you from poverty. Oh, what shall I do! 
What a wretched creature Iam,and what a miserable 
life is mine!” 

“ Nay, my dear, do not overwhelm yourself with 
reproaches which are undeserved,” said the captain, 
with more gentleness in his tone than he had yet 
employed, 

“Oh, I must! It cannot be helped. I wonder 
what I have done that all this punishment should 
come upon me. Yet I cannot marry Leon, say what 
you will; it would kill me.” 

“I believe Lord Linton regardg you favourably,” 
exclaimed the captain, watching her closely to see 
the effect of his words, “He would be g man after 
my own heart. What wopld you say to Mju, my 
dear?” 

“The samo to ali. I shal] newer marry.” 

“That is folly,” Captain Passingham aeewercd, 
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in a voice of displeasure. “That is nothing more or. 
less than the rash utterance of a thoughtless girl.” 

“ Indeed it is not.” 

* You will forfeit all claim to my affection if 
you remain single when your beauty might gain yow 
a rich and distinguished husband. You are of no use’ 
to me in my troubles—in fact, you are rather in my 
way, and I could fight the battle which is before me 
better without than with you. You will not marry 
Mr. Bourne, yet for his sake you refuse Leon and 
look coldly on everybody. I very much disapprove 
of such conduct, and feel inclined to cease to call you- 
daughter of mine.” 

These cruel words cut Eglantine to the heart. 

“Oh! you are unkind—ungenerons!” she said. 

**T must have active sympathy,” he went on. “It 
is not enough to say that you love and pity me, The 
shoulder must be put to the wheel.” 

He quitted her abruptly, after bestowing an angry 
glance upon her. 

Long after he had gone she repeated to herself the 
words “You are rather in my way. I could fight 
the battle which is before me better without than 
with you.” 

“If I could get some occupation I would go away,” 
she said to herself. “ Here T shall be persecuted into 
my grave, and receive ill-natured words as my re- 
ward. Oh, Everard, why did I let you part from me 
in despair? What has become of you?” 

Presently she became calmer. 

Her eye fell accidentally,on a London paper which 
her father had been reading, and she saw an adver- 
tisement headed “To Young Ladies.” Her attention 
being riveted, she read it, as follows: 

“To Youne Laptes.—A gentleman is desirous of 
engaging a young lady as governess and companion to 
his daughter, who is seventeen. Accomplishments 
—music, drawing, singing, French, and English. 
Salary liberal; a good home. Address, General, 34, 
Cavendish Square, London.” 

Eglantine hastily took up pen and ink. 

“T will answer that,” she said, but, throwing down 
the pen, she added: ‘No, I will go thither. I can do 
my father no good here; he confesses it himself. 
Under another name, and under the roof of a stranger 
I may find peace. This very day when it grows dark 
I will leave Stanstead.” 

She was earnest in her determination. 

But she little dreamt what perils she was about to 
encounter and what scenes and adventures awaited 
her in the great metropolis. Like Everard Bourne she 
thoughtiessly plunged into a sea of troubles from 
whieh it was difficult to emerge. 

(To be continued) 
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THROUGH DARKNESS 
TO DAWN. 


— > 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
As creeping ivy clings to wood or stone, 
And hides the ruin that it feeds upon, 
So sophistry cleaves close to and protects 
Sin’s rotten trunk, concealing its defects. 
Cowper. 

THE truth was that Katrine had been as unhapp 
during the past month as it was natural a proud young 
woman would be who had parted from her lover in the 
fullest confidence, with the promise that he would 
write to her very, very often, and had waited in vain 
for five weeks for a single line from him. At first 
she had taken it for granted that a letter or two had 
been lost on the way, but such mistakes could not be 
continual. Rather than distrust Thomas she would 
have felt certain that he was ill, or killed on the 
railway; but from Spiderby she constantly. heard 
that Treddie was well and prospering, and so pleased 
with Manchester that he did not know that he should 
ever return to Burnley. Too proud to betray her 
dismay and wonder to the banker, she said nothing. 
It was Mrs. Glaston who made the inquiries in a 
casual way, and received these replies. Finally, 
Katrine, determined not to doubt the man she 
loved, resolved to write to Treddle and say to him 
that she had not heard from him since his de- 
parture. This she had done two weeks ago, and still 
no answer. 

She began to feel that she bad been outrageously 
flirted with. Treddle, whom she had so admired for 
his honest simplicity of character, had been only like 
other young men after all. He had amused himself 
by playing upon her susceptibilities, Her proud, 
fiery little heart almost burst with shame, anger, 
grief, a thousand conflicting emotions. But with her 
ustal bravery she had concealed her sufferings as 
much as possible from Alice’s pitying observation, 
and had stoutly nerved herself to ignore her own 
sorrows in the attempt to support her sister through 
this new 4rouble'which had come upon her in the 
shape of Spiderby’s attentions. 

“T’ve grown to be a man-hater,” said poor little 
Katrine to herself as she walked drearily about the 
Tooms in the twilight of that day. 

The streets had become so bad through the effects 
of a bright sun om the fresh-fallen snow that she 
jhad been unable to prosecute her search for apart- 
ments that dey, and she had had wearisome hours of 


Snaction throvgh whiebto ponder her own and Alice’s | 


Wiuation, 








[DOGGED STEP BY STEP.] 


“T've grown to be a man-hater,” she repeated, 
curling her rosy mouth into such disdain as would 
have withered Thomas Treddle had he been there to 
see it. “I don’t see why Alice need grieve so over 
her husband—none that ever I have met have been 
worth grieving over.” 

So the young beauty thought and felt just then. 
The impression made by the porter’s hint had gra- 
dually worn away. When the thought first occurred 
to her that Spiderby had been keeping back Treddle’s 
letters for some purpose of his own the revulsion of 
feeling had made her the happiest girl in the world 
for a little while. But, upon calmer reflection, it 
had seemed so improbable and unexplainable—much 
as she detested Spiderby—that her doubts had flocked 
back one by one and clouded down her momentary 


joy. 

Why should the banker interfere between ber and 
Treddle? 

No! ‘Treddle was a perfidious flirt! and Spiderby 
was a selfish, shameless highwayman of a lover, who 
would demand a woman’s heart at the point of a 
threat. . She flitted about the great room, unable to 
fix upon anything to quiet herself. Rosa came in to 
know if she should light the gas. 

“ No.” 

Katrine preferred darkness for a while. 

As the twilight deepened she approached the win- 
dows of the back-parlour, looking down upon a bit 
of flower-garden, very charming in summer, but now 
buried deep in snow. Standing in a recess of one of 
these windows, she watched the stays come out, their 
silver gleams broken in the tears which filled her 


eyes. 

The lights were burning in the sitting-room, the 
bay-window at the rear of which had its curtains 
still looped back, letting out a stream of mellow 
radiance into the desolate little garden. The rest of 
the space enclosed in the high brick wall was quite 
obscure. But after Katrine had gazed long enough 
at the stars, her glance, in descending, rested upon 
a dark object standing behind a clump of rose-bushes 
about the centre of the garden, just beyond the 
column of light projected from the bay-window. 

Katrine was quite certain that a man was crouch- 
ing there. Her heart beat violently at first with the 
surprise, but she calmed herself, continuing to watch 
until certain thas she was right. 

Aftera time the stooping figure slowly raised itself, 
and a man’s head.came into view above the top of the 
snow-ladem branches. The light struck full upon it. 
She saw the slouched hat, the unkempt hair and 
beard, the deep. glowing eyes of the vagrant whom 


Spiderby had ejected from the kitchen on the previous | 





evening. A strong terror took possession of every 
faculty. With an effort she mastered her faintness 
and continued to watch this threatening, haunting 
cause of fear, To her view, the haggard, intent, 
listening . features were full of evil purpose. She 
knew that from the spot on which he stood he could 
look straight into Alice’s cozy nest, and that Mrs, 
Glaston was there as usual by the little table with 
the lamp over it, sewing or reading. 

That the fellow was watching Mrs. Glaston Katrine 
knew as well as if she stood by his side. She fancied 
Alice’s pretty golden head and sweet face drooping 
over her work, unconscious of this furtive observa- 
tion. She felt that she ought to fly to warn her, and 
to pull down the curtains between her and those bale- 
fuleyes. Yet she felt safe only wiile she had the 
man in sight. 

While she hesitated the bell rang, and she heard 
Spiderby’s voice in the hall. Ten Rosa admitted 
him to the sitting-room; she saw his shadow 
distinctly, partially filling the broad path of light 
which jutted out into the night as he advanced to the 
table, stooping a momentover Mrs.Glaston, He bad 
some flowers in his hand. She saw the shadowy 
bouquet as he held it towards her sister, but she 
could not follow his movements, for her gaze agai 
became riveted on the face of the man behind the 
rose-bushes. He had risen to his full height, his 
| head was stretched forward, his eyes flamed like two 
balls of fire—they were like the eyes of a beast of 
prey shining in the dark. 

For five minutes, perhaps, the strange scene con- 
tinued undisturbed—she watching him, he watching 
the two in the sitting-room. ‘hen Spiderby, ever 
cautious and precise, approached the bay-window 
and pulled down all the curtains. In the obscurity 
of the garden Katrine saw the intruder retire to the 
rear and scramble with wonderful agility over the 
wall, perhaps by means of some rope which he had 
brought with him to assist him. 

She was greatly agitated by this shadowy speetacle 
of which she had been achance witness. Her theory 
of burglars received great support. She no longer 
doubted that the house was to be made the object of 
plunder by one or more villains. How to avert it? 
There was nothing to do but to consult Spiderby. 

She was very angry with him for coming again so 
soon, after being there on the previous‘evening. Yet 
she was grateful to remember that there was “a 
man in the house.” She felt that it would be a 
triumph to him to have these helpless: women com- 
pelled to appeal to him for protection; she would 
almost prefer bejag shot by a@ burglar to“asking a 





favour of Spiderby—-yet—yet it would be such a 
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dark night, and those eyes had glowed so, the very 
thought of them set her heart palpitating. 

With reluctant steps she crossed over to the sit- 
ting-room. 

Their visitor had quite recovered his usual health, 
he assured her, im amewer to her formal ting. 

“ And, by the way,”’ he began, before she could 
mention her ed burglar in the garden, “that 
fellow whe ened you so last evening was loiter- 
ing about im fromt of the bank all the forenoon.” 

“Indeed; what do you make of him?” inquired 
i Bblaatly Be has b . 

* some purpose in haunting us, 
he answered. 


Seeing that both ladies appeared startled, he con- 
tinued, after a slight hesitation : 

‘* I see that you are disturbed, Alico ; therefore, im 
view of your own comfort, you must excuse 
bringieg forward the subject. Your edd visitor 


certainly some relative of Harry’s—there is so strik~ | ladies. 


ing a family resemblance that 1 am convineed of it. 
It was that which moved me so last evening. To- 
day, in the broad daylight, I was still more struck 
by it. De you know any of Harry's poor relations, 
Alice?” 

“I do not, None of them ever visited us here. 
The only relatives I know are his sister and unclein 
Londea. Whetcan this man want?” 

“To throw hims-lf on your generosity, 


? perhaps. 
To meddle with your property, or, at least, to beg 
something of r goodness. Some 
with whom Mr. Glaston, were he living, would Ges 
nothing todo. I must get rid of him you. He 
shall not be permitted to worry you. Bat i do net 
think you meed fear any burglarious intentions,” 
be continued, smiling at Miss Bromley. * He will 
probably declare himself if he make up his mind it 
will pay. Sheuld he doso you havebat te turn him 
over to me.” 

“ Thank yeu,” murmured Mrs. Glaston, looking ill 
at ease. 

‘“T'm net so certain about his proving harmless,” 
said Katrine. “He was lurking im the garden just 
now, watching that window from behind the rose- 
bushes. He climbed over the wall and went away 
after you pulled down the curtains, Mr. Spiderby. [| 
did not like his louks and actions.” 

Mrs. Glaston cried “Oh!” Spiderby himself 
changed colour and threw a nervous glance towards 
the window. 

“T will have him arrested,” he said, angrily. “It 
is too bad that you ladies should be frightened by 
such an impudent adventurer. With your permis- 
sion, I will go round by Peter Cooper’s on my way 
to the hotel aud send him here to keep guard. 
He can stay on the hall sofa, and to-morrow I will 
search out the fellow and discover what he is after.” 

“TI wish you would send Peter here,” said Miss 
Bromley. 

“ He’s strong as an ox—no coward either. I will 
see that he comes to-night. He can lie on the hall 
sofa if you give him a blanket. Mrs. Glaston, are 
you quite certain that Harry had no near relative— 
say a brother? Sometimes families are so annoyed 
by some black sheep in the fold that they send him 
away and say no more about him.” 

“There were four children,” answered Alice, 
dreamily—“a little sister who died—the one who 
now lives in London—Harry—and a wild younger 
brother, who ran away to sea when sixteen years old, 
and during a heavy gale was lost from the deck of 
the ship on which he served, about two years after he 
left home.” 

“Who knows that he was lost?” oried Spiderby. 

“It was so reported to his father by the captain of 
the ship.” 

“ But he may not have perished after all. Hoe may 
have been washed ashore or picked up-———” 

“T have read tales more marvellous,” whispered 
Katrine. 

“‘ And may have continued his wild, vagabond life 
up to this date, choosing that his family should con- 
sider him dead, until, tiring of it, or wishing to make 
a fass at this late date, he has wandered back to find 
his relatives nearly all dead, and now he is studying 
his brother’s widow to determine whether or not it is 
worth while to victimize her. The resemblance is 
striking. It must be he, Did Harry ever describe 
this young brother to you?” 

“He did,” said Mrs. Glaston, rising from her 
chair; ‘‘ very often. He said he was as handsome 
and daring a lad as ever lived—frank, with laugh- 
ing blue eyes, a shade lighter than his own, light, 
curling hair, and a winning smile, Qh, I've seen the 
tears in Harry’s eyes when he talked of John, and I 
tell you truly, if I could believe that this poor 
straggler was Harry’s darling John—his wild, adven- 
turous, but not wicked brother, whom he so loved 
and mourned—TI would fling my doors wide open to 
welcome him, no matter how changed he may have 


become, He should find a home with me! Harry's 





brother should be mine! Oh, if I could see him, I 
would ask him at once. I would love him for my 
husband’s sake—welcome him te all I had on earth.” 

Her eyes glittered like stars, her pale cheeks 
glowed; she looked towards the door as if John’s 

were at the threshold. 

Spiderby was dismayed by this unexpected recep- 
tion of his conjecture. He not looked for Mrs. 
Glaston to receive this “ relation” with open 
arms. He was angry, fu jealous, and quite 
resolved ‘gx be rey silly ary should come a 

; still, he adm er beyon Ge yaar as 
Sooo there, eager, flushed, loyal, by the imstinct of a 
noble mind, to Harry’s friends. Could he inspire her 
to look like that! 

“ Don’t be rash, little enthusiast,” he said, gently, 
concealing his dismay. “ Itis only a conjectaze of 
mine at best. If it should prove correct we will see 
whether he is likely to be @ fit associate of _ 

Meantime, I’ve a bone to pick with you, 
Katrine. I hear that you have been over the tewn 
thoroughly, searching for roome to rent. May 
ask for whom you are abeut to engage apart- 
ments ?’ 

“For Mrs. Glaston and myself,” was the crisp re- 

onse. 

Phe saw the lightning gleam of anger, and how 
quickly he suppressed it. 

“Your zeal is quite unnecessary,” he said, affect- 
ing to laugh; “if | were everse hard @ creditor I 
could not dispossess Mrs. Glaston of these premises 
for some months. You certainly understand that I 
have no ition even todo so. What is mine is 
hers, if she will condescend to accept it.” 

“Don’t speak in that way,” pleaded Mre. Glaston, 
turning to him. “ You torture me, yet you pretend to 
be my friend. We choose to begin a more simple mode 
of living as quickly as we can make our 
ments. We have no right to live as weare 3 
here. It requires a large income to keep up such an 
establishment. 


“It requires some income to keep up even hired 
= ** sneered the banker. by 
the needle and the piano,” — 

“You may be one of those strong-minded young 
women who believe they have only to go forth into 
the world and fight side by side with men, Miss 
Bromley, in order to achieve as much. But I tell 
you the odds are against you. You will be cruelly 
disappointed. Whatever you may elect for yourseli, 
you have no right to choose for Glaston— 
to influence her to undertake hardships for which 
she is as unfitted as a bird to drag aharrow. I offer 
hera home, love, protection, affluence, everything of 
which she has been ruthlessly deprived, and her 
nature craves; and you endeavour to persuade 
her to go into a lodging-house and work a sewing- 
machine. She must not attempt it. I dont wish to 
threaten those for whom I have only the deepest re- 
gard, but I can’t and won't see you ruin rsel ves. 
Some day, when the fitting time comes, Alice must 
be mine. I shall not hurry her. In the meantime 
she must continue the manner of life to which she 
is accustomed, for it is necessary to her very ex~ 
istence. Look at her, Miss Katrine! You love her, 
yet you would destroy her! Do you think that deli- 
cate creature, worn and exhausted by the trials 
through which she has already passed, is fitted to 
attempt this rude experience which you recommend ? 
Alice, speak a good word for me with this sister of 
yours, who seems to hate me begause I love you: 
Say you wili continue here as of old. No one—not 
a living soul besides ourselves—need know but that 
you have means of your own to keep up the house. 
It is understood that Harry left nothing, but that you 
have some income all will suppose ; while, were | to 
permit you to leave here in wiater and in such haste, 
I should be considered a monster. At least, remain 
until summer. When, on pretext of a visit to the 
country, yon can very properly seek for inexpensive 
living in some pleasant farmhouse. After that it 
will be quite early enough to begin this wild talk 
about supporting yourselves. ome—I promise 
neither to annoy nor compromise you with my at- 
tentions. What do yousay 

Katrine leoked at Mrs. Glaston, who turned to her 
to answer for them both. 

“ Alice, do I influence you?” asked Katrine. 
“Does not your own proué spirit prompt you to re- 
fuse favours from one who expects such a return for 
them? Have you any thought of ever, in the most 
remote future, paying this debt with your hund and 
heart ?” 

“Never! never! never!” 

“Then is not your wisest course to ineur no obli- 
gations ?” 

“Ttis, Instinct and reason both prompt me to 
fly from you, Mr. Spiderby,” she said, turuing to him 
Are a firm diguity which he had not given her credit 

or. 
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“Do you forget that I have Harry's reputation iy 
my power?” 
o“ Unm 


” 
It cena Bromley who threw out this epithet 
from between curving lips of scorn. 
de turned to her with a look which 
tened her, bold as she was. It was full of some 
threat, and she shrank from it without 


unuttered 
knowing what she fe ared. 

“T may be on mg whatever term 
te 1e lips eheose to apply. Selfish I acknow- 


I am. To obtaim your sister for my wife | 
would do worse things than betray a dead forger. | 


_ 


swear I would. He cheated me out of her in the 
first place. I am bound to have her; I tell 8O as 
welt as her. Butif you will be reasonable I shall be 


as 

the most patient man alive. I shall not hurry or wo: 

Why, Miss Katrine, what are ~ 

about in your haste to be rid of me? You would 

drag Alice, whe has not once set her foot out of 

doors this winter, away from this house into quarters 

that may have all of inconveniences and even 
Do not be eruel to her 


say, my sister is 
will tell you what 
You say we have a legal 

this place for some months longer— 
@ are quite willing to enjoy our legal 
rights, I havea few pounds of myown. They will 
supper us as long as we do stay, and much longer, for 
I diamiss Rosa to-morrow. With one servant we 
shall not mamphaany In a pene as you 
we can ngs; and next autumn 
oe tae wil be hone again, please Heaven. Hoe 
will set us up in some pretty and lady-like business, 
I have no doubt. So cheer up, darling, we will have 
our own way after all.” 

‘‘ There is but one pretty and lady-like business,” 
said Spiderby, with a grim smile, ‘“‘and that is get- 
ting married. You will both be ready to enter into 
that by next autumn. There, there! don’t frown, 
Miss Katy. I’m too glad of the concession I have 
gained from you to wish to excite your ire again this 
evening. Since have consented to abandon the 
obscure-apartment plan and to look more reasonably 
at your own welfare, I am no longer uneasy. Now 
about this vagrant who has so alarmed you. I will 
—_ Peter ee to-night, and eat ple I 
will speak to ellow myself, ascertaining, if pos- 
sible, who and what he is. I had better call early 
Se I will bid you 
good night, ladies, If I learn anything which you 
ought to know I will eall and report. Meantime, 
let me ask you as a favour, Mrs. Glaston, not to listen 

‘3 atory, nor be deceived by any 
claims he may advance, until I have investigated 


Hands are as various as hearts. There is a mag- 
netic language in their touch as plain to read as the 
expression of the eyes. Katrine always secretly 
shivered at the touch of Spiderby’s hand ; yet it was 
warm, smooth, and soft. He must have seen that 
she did not like to teach him, yet it was like his still, 
strong, noiseless will, carrying everything before it 
like the smooth and glassy sweep of the current 
where it goes over the fall—always to shake hands 
at coming and going. 

He smiled undisturbed when Katrine almost jerked 
her fingers out of his velvet clasp ; but when Alice 
laid her little trembling hand in his he would not let 
it be drawn away so easily. His hands and his eyes 
both held her, lingering, loth to let her go, until her 
pale cheeke were scarlet under his influence, 

It was not so much that Spiderby meant to be 
audacious at this first stage of his wooing as that 
the feeling so long suppressed, go long secretly 
and dangerously smouldering, now that he bad dared 
give it partial expression, threatened to overwielm 
even his own consciousness of prudence—like fire in 
a sealed chamber after air is once admitted, doeging 
up and asserting itself, bursting forth in # hundre 
spires of flame. 7 

He went away, every atom of his being conscious 
- - eenmenns quiver in that poor little, helpless 

an 

“* My will is stronger than hers; she will be mine 
before the year is out.” ’ 

As he whispered this to himself in gloating 
triumph a sudden pang went through him like the 
thrast of an assassin’s dagger. It was but a shadowy, 
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nting memory—no! it was a shape—a 
o a 8g resemblance to that haunting memory. 
Across the way, hurrying when he burried, lingering 
when he lingered, was that miserable vagabond, so 
like and so unlike the murdered man as to chill him 
with awful reminders of the past. ies 

“[mpudent fellow!” muttered Spiderby, with 
chattering teeth. 

Why, then, did he not secure this rascal and lead 
him to the station-house ? He could not—he could 
not touch # man with such % resemblance to his 
victim. His oagee rare himt to the attempt, but 
something within his breast warued him off. was 
sto na Glaston, ha! 

ohn » ha? 

Lost at sea, to reap at this inopportune mo- 
ment. Would he e trouble? What sort. of a 
vagabond would he prove? Certainly the stranger 
could have neither the knowledge nor the influence 
to summon him to the bar of justice! No, hisdanger 
jay in another direction, Peter Cooper was the man 
with whom he had to deal. Would he accept the 
bribe which he bad offered him? Would he and 
his leave and himself the master of the 
situation ? 

Meanwhile, step by step across the street was he 

ed by the stranger. 
“the night was very dark, but the street lamps and 
the lights of the dwellings along the way seldom 
allowed his path to become obseared ; but, whether 


in the deep darkness or the beld glimmer of the gzs, 
keeping pace with his own steps, he was conscious of 
those of the mar. 

He dared not challenge him. 


When he reached Mrs. Cooper’s the fellow stood on 
the opposite side of the street. Spiderby was not 
long in communicating his business. He found Peter 
bending over a table, with a sheet of foolscap before 
him and a pen in his hand, - 

“ Writing a letter?” he asked, suspiciously. 

Spiderby was growing to be suspicious of his own 
shadow. 

“Casting up @ few aceounts for mother,” answered 
the porter, telling a falsehood with a sturdy assumption 
of innocence that would have charmed a philosopher. 

The banker did not explain that the ladies were 
afraid of any particular person; he merely stated 
that suspicious characters had been seen lurking 
about, and even in the garden, and that Mrs. Gias- 
ton was apprehensive of burglars. In her present 
delicate state it was not well that she should be 
worried or frightened. He had suggested to the 
ladies that Peter might come and remain on guard 


that night. 

“T shall be as proud to protect them ladies as a 
boy of his first pair of boots!” was the prompt re- 
sponse. ‘“Lonly hopes there will bea burglar or 
two. Are you going to stay here after I quit, Mr. 
Spiderby ?” 

Effie looked up with a quick, pitiful glance. But 
Spiderby remembered the lurking fellow on gaard 
outside, and paid uo attention to the invitation to re- 
main which her look conveyed. 

. eed I must go. I have to meet a friend af my 
ote.” 

Peter locked up his sheet of paper in the drawer 
underthe table, Had the banker stayed behind Peter 
would have taken it with him. The two went out 
together, Spiderby glanced anxiously across thw 
Way. + 

The man had disappeared. 

“I think the ladies are,alarmed without reason,” 
he said to the porter ; “ but they will rest more ensily 
feeling themselves protected. You are to have a bed in 
the hall. Between you and me, Peter, I believe it was 
that fellow who was sawing wood this morning who 
was in the garden this. evening. You remember my 
conjecture about him? Mrs. Glasten says that her 
husband had a younger brother who ran away tosen. 
This is the man, I would wager any amount. Of course 
I have had no chance to discover his object in lurk- 
ing about without making himself known. I will see 
what I can do to-morrow. Meantime, by sleeping in 
Mrs. Glaston’s house to-night you will quiet the ap- 
prebensions of the ladies.” 

“Allright! Qatch aweaselasleep! If he or any- 
body else comes about sirruptishously, they'll find me 
with one eye open.” 

In a few moments they parted—Spiderby goin 
towards his hotel, and Peter, feeling valiant, an 
anxious to struggle witha dozen lock-picking wretches 
if thus he could prove his devotion to the cause of 
beanty, wending his way towards the house which he 
uad been elected to protect. 


(To be continued.) 





Growra or BeRuin.—Who, in the eighteenth 
Poser font boxe sealiand the Berlin of the nine- 
wen rom to 1831 the population rose, it 
is true, only from 188,000 to 230,000; but in the 





next twenty years there was an increase of fully 
100,000 persons. Had it continued to augment in 
the same ratio from 1851 to the present time, the 
city would contain something like 630,000 souls; 
it was shown by the census of December, 1864, 
that the population had already arisen to 632,000 ; 
and in 1867, though # war had meanwhile intervened, 
it was found to be 702,000. What results will the 
ing census give? We may expect that, 
between the immense immigration and the natural 
increase, the numbers of the inhabitants will beat 


,000. 








POOR DICK. 

Evzgy person at Southwall either by sight or re- 
putation knew Dick Allen, or Daring Dick as he was 
usually called. He was the aversion of all good 
boys, the horror of their mothers, and the constant 
dread of all the owners of market gardens or well- 
filled chicken ecoops. It imvariably happened, if 
countless ears of corn just ready for use were stolen 
one night, that the next morning a little strip of husk 
from the missing article was sure to be found tan- 
gled in Dick's neglected locks, or somewhere stick- 

to his clothes, He alwaysdenied the theft. Bat 
who ever believed a word Dick said ? He had slept 
many nights in the station-house, and once or twice 
had narrowly eseaped a criminal indictment. Dick 
was always ted, and appearances were always 
against him. par oy Fag dreadful had ever 
been clearly proved against him, except that his asso- 
ciates were very bad boys and worse men. 

Poor Dick was without a friend—those who called 
themselves so being really his worst enemies. Dick 
— a mcg of their misdeeds, and sometimes 

How often we see it thus—persons whose destiny 
seems to be continual suffering for the faults of 


Dick was anorphan. Nooneclaimed him, and 
he knew of no living relative. He lived with a 
very doubtful eharacter, Ben Comway, who mended 
tins and told fortunes for his living. 

i been very merry, but of late he 
had grown gloomy. He spent hours alone, with 
elbows on his knees obese a on his heen 

inki tting mischief hiseompanions thought, 
sullen and lazy Ben Conway declared. 

One day in the early spring, when Ben's business 
was very dull, he drove Dick forth, telling him to 
ge and turn a penny by some means. Money must 

had. So the poor boy started in quest of some 
employment. 

In vain from one place to another he tried. No 
one who knew him would give himajob. At length, 
far away from his usual haunts, he saw several men 
clearing aD —e and trimming _ trees and 

ts in grounds surrounding an elegant resi- 
dence He made up his mind to ask to be allowed 
to help. 
“ But what’s the use?” he said. “It will be the 
same as with all the others I've asked. Everybody 
hates me, frowns on me,and says begone! I do try 
to be , but it ain’t a bit of use. All the world 
says I’m bad; and so I'll have to be, as long as 
I’m in it. Ben Conway says I’m bound to be hung. 
What he says must come true, for he is the seventh 
son, he tella everybody. Bound tobe hung! The 
stars told him I was! If Lam, it will sure to be for 
somebody else. Heaven, please save me! I don’t 
mind dying for sémebody else, but not that way. 
I’ve hardly slept an hour since he told me that; I’m 
thinking of it all the time. I wonder if Heaven 
thinks I’m so bad? It knows I never did anybody 
any harm in my life; but never no good either, [ 
suppose. I dreamt last night that mother was 
calling me to come to her. Qh, if I could only go! 
Itt — only doa good turn for somebody, and 
then die!” 


He was leaning against the ironrailing, when the 
door of the great house opened, and a gentleman 
and lady came out and descended the steps. The 
gentleman’s face was cold and but his com- 
panion’s gentle, sweet, and beautiful. Dick noticed 
that, and started towards: her to beg for work. 

* Please, lady,” he began, when the gontleman 
ex : 

“ Be off with you, young vagabond!” 

“ Oh, my dear, duals oneaks so harshly. See how 
miserable he looks, poor boy!” 

“Nonsense. He has a miserably bad look, I see. 
The young rascal is just loitering about, watching 
a chance to get in and steal something. Be off, be- 
fore I call a policeman.”’ 

Dick drew off, frightened at the threat. The 
gentleman turned to give some directions to the 
workmen, then the poor boy looked round. He 
wanted another glimpse of the gentle, sweet lady. 
She was looking at him—a sad, pitying expression 
was on her face. She caught his eye, and, hastily 
opening her pocket-book, dropped close to the 
marble steps, unseen by any one but Dick, a half- 
sovereign. Hexknew it was for him. A grateful 





look from him, a sweet acknowledging smile from 
her, and she passed from his sight. 

Returning, our poor boy picked up the half-sove- 
reign—a large sum for him. to own, ten shillings— 
and started off; but came back again to spell out 
the name on the door plate. 

“ ¥ couldn’t go without knowing her name. Sho’ll 
be going from this world soon, I know. Angels 
don't live on earth. How I’d like to die for her! I 
don’t mind what he said. I’m used to that kind of 
talk. He couldn’t help it. There's something about 
me that makes them all talk so. But what she said 
makes me feel queer. A smile for Dick! a kind 
word! money! But what of that! MomeyI don’t 
care for. But the look she gave me! the kind 
word since mother died I’ve got to-day. Maybe 
she'll think of me to-night when she says her 


prayers. 

He was walking along, thinking of the benutiful 
lady all the time, except now and then another 
thought would steal back to his mind and a shiver 
through his veims as he murmured : 

“Ob, no! Heaven, save me from that! Any 
other way to die——”’ 

“Dick! Dick Allen!” called near aroused him 
from his reverie. Glancing round, he saw an old 
acquaintance, Bill Stevens, who said : 

“Come along. Yon look tired and hungry. I’ve 
raised the wind, and am going to stand a treat.” 

Yielding, as ever, to a stronger will, Dick fol- 
lowed his companion to an eating-house, the resort 
of the very worst characters in the town. 

It was nearly dark when they reached their desti- 
nation. Dick had been wandering about since early 
dawn, and was — tired. After eating his supper 
he grew sleepy, was nodding in his seat, when 
the proprietor of the place said : 

“ Go in there and take a nap,” pointing to a little 
room close by. 

Dick did as he was told. How long he had slept 
he knew not, when he was aroused by hearing his 
own name spoken. Peeping round, he saw the 
room had two other occupants—one a stranger to 
him, the other he knew well, and dreaded too, for 
several times Dick had narrowly escaped being in- 
veigled by that man into very grave offences. 

Then he heard them planning the robbery of a 
house, where they were sure of getting well paid 
for the risk they might run. 

The boy’s ears were strained to catch every word. 
A name was mentioned—one with which was asso- 
ciated all his thoughts of heaven. It was that which 
he had seen on the door where his angel lady lived. 

“Can we depend on this boy?” was asked, ina 
low, cautious voice. 

“T’ll make him afraid not to do as we wish. But 
we'll wake him and sound him. Dick, up with 

ou !’? 

Dick took considerable shaking before he did as 
they bade him. Then helistened to their plans and 


pro’ to him. 

Alas for all his thoughts of trying to bea good 
boy! Either through fear, or from some other mo- 
tive, he readily and bra. agreed. He was to go 
with them. ey needed just such a wiry little 
elf to climb up and do as they would instruct him. 

That night there had been a grand party at Mr. 
Clifton’s. It was late before the guests had de- 
parted. The household were all completely tired 
out, and sank on their couches in heavy slumbers. 
It seemed to Mr. Clifton hé had scarcely closed his 
eyes when he was aroused by the cry: 

“Murder! fire! thieves!” 

Ere he could spring from his bed the report of a 
pistol sounded through the hall. An instant after 
@ piercing cr: child’s voice—reached his ears. 
Bewildered and terrified, he caught up his dressing- 
robe, turned on the gas, and ran out into the hall. 
All was still then, save low moans and difficult 
breathing in the lower hall. 

One and another terrified face appeared on the 
steps, and followed George Clifton as he descended 
and drew close to the form of a child lying on the 
velvet carpet, surrounded bya pool of blood. 

As George Clifton gazed inquiringly on the little 
pale face, which seemed somewhat familiar to him, 
the boy whispered, in low, broken words : f 

“They didn’t get—nothing. I hallooed—in 
time.” 

“‘Oh, George, this is the boy you drove away this 
morning,” said a low, frightened voice near by. 

And poor Dick raised his eyes to see his angel 


lady. ; 

“Ah! Then it is as I suspected,” said Mr. 
Clifton. 

**No, no! Iam—not so bad. Oh, pines ete 
stop this bleeding—so I can tell you all,’ whispered 
Dick. 

Quickly they summoned the physician. : 

The doctor looked at the wounded boy, felt his 
pulse, and sadly shook his head. From his side the 
blood was flowing continually. But, managing to 
staunch it for a while, headministered acordia: which 
seemed to strengthen the poor boy. : 

“Never mind, lady. Don’t look gory. I 
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ain’t———Please come close. I can’t speak loud,” 
Dick whispered. 4 

Then, when all gathered near, stopping often to 
rest, and to receive a cordial from the doctor, he 
told his story—a pitiful story; oneof gratitude, 
self-sacrifice, devotion—ay, to death even. 

He had agrecd to come with the robbers that he 
might give the alarm and save their property ; that 
when the men had got into the house, lighted their 
dark lantern, and were about forcing the safe where 
the plate and money were, he had put out the light 
quickly, and raised the cry that had aroused them, 
tor which he received the wound of which he was 
then dying. Tears were streaming from Mrs. Clif- 
ton’s and others’ eyes. Her husband was more 
agitated than any one had ever seen him be- 
fore. 

“Save bim, doctor! save him! Oh, how I wronged 
you, poor child !’’ he said, in a voice trembling with 
emotion. 

** Don’t worry, sir. You couldn’t help it. But 
please tell folks Dick wasn’t so bad as all thought 
—when I’m gone, you know. I’m so glad if I have 
served you. Dick has done some good now, and 
he’s glad to go to mother. Sohappy! Sweet lady, 
don’t cry. It was your smile and kind word that 
saved me. Hold my hand. Is itdirty? No; how 
white and cleanitis now! And see! my clothes are 
cleanand nice! Oh, how dark itisnow! Please 
lightthe gas. I hear mother calling—I’m coming. 
I see now. Oh, how beautiful you are, lady! Mother 
is holding a bright crown over your head. Up, up, 
please! lift me, please!” 

They raised him gently. A bright, beautifal 
smile was over the poor, paleface. His eyes closed, 
the blue lips quivered. ‘So glad, mother!” was 
scarcely breathed out, and his head fell back on the 
doctor’s bosom, and poor Dick—devoted Dick—was 
freed from suffering, sorrow, and sin. 

George Clifton had him laid among his kindred 
dead, and a little stone told the story of his devo- 
tion. 

The cold, suspicious nature of George Clifton 
has undergone a great change. Few harsh words 
and frequent gentile ones fall on the ears of the 


living when he is near them, for now he feels the 
power of a gentle word. “ ‘The good, the joy that it 
may bring Kteruity shall tell.” F. H. B. 





LIFE'’S SHADOWS. 
————<»>—_—- 
CHAPTER XVII. 

WHATEVER designs and schemes he might have 
for the future, it was not the wish of Captain Holm 
to meet the second husband of his divorced wife then 
and there. Accordingly, as the marquis halted to 
open the door leading into the conservatory from 
the morning-room, Captain Holm measured his dis- 
tance from the garden door with the impulse of 
flight. The length was too great to be traversed in 
time. An alley of tall, thickly growing cactus shrubs 
being near at hand, Holm made a plunge into it, and, 
dropping to the floor, hid himself in the midst of a 
cluster of painted flower-tubs. 

When, therefore, Lord Thornhurst entered the 
brilliantly lighted house of sweet odours he saw the 
marchioness seated in the distance, in the shadow of 
a blossoming orange-tree, her beautiful head bowed, 
and her stately figure bent in a strangely despairing 
attitude. 

“* Ignatia,” he said, approaching her with an open 
lotter in his hand, “I wish to consult you about this 
letter which has justarrived. It concerns Mrs. Fal- 
coner, my cousin, who was divorced, you know. She 
-——Darling! My wife, what is the matter? Are 
you ill?” 

He hurried to her in the wildest alarm. For the 
marchioness had upturned her face, pale as death, 
and with a look of horror frozen upon it. 

Lord 'Thornhurst dropped his letter and chafed his 
wife’s hands, then sprinkled her ghastly face with 
water from the basin of the fountain. 

** Let me take you to your room,” he said, “I 
will send for the doctor at once.” 

‘The marchioness caught athis hand feebly. 

‘**No—no,” she said, gaspingly. “Itis but tem- 
porary—a—a faintness. I shull be myself presently. 
Wait, Antony. Oh—oh, heaven!” she added, ina 
low, shuddering whisper, as she pressed her hand 
above her heart. 

“You are in pain, dearest,” cried the marquis, 
growing, in his sympathy and terror, nearly as pale 
@s she. 

‘“‘I—I am better now,” she breathed, faintly. 
“Take me out of this room, Antony,” aud she sent 
a long, quivering, terrified glance into the alley of 
cactus shrubs. ‘lake me into the other rooms.” 

‘* Presently, dear, as soon as you begin to revive,” 
said Lord Thornhurst, continuing to chafe hér Lands. 

“You look as if you had seena ghost. You look 
like a ghost yourself, Ignatia. What caused this 
sudden attack of illness ? Yon are not subject to 
such paroxysms ?” 





‘‘No—oh, no,” she murmured, evading or ignoring 
his question as to the cause of herillness. ‘I have 
had nothing like this before.’’ 

“Except on our wedding-day,”” said the marquis. 
‘* You remember how you shrieked and fainted with- 
out apparent cause in the library at Redruth Wold, 
after our wedding breakfast? That attack was 
caused by nervous excitement I have always sup- 
posed. But you have had nothing to excite you to- 
day. Are you sure that you have not some affection 
of the heart ?” he asked, anxiously. 

* Quite sure, Antony,” said the marchioness, try- 
ing hard to recover her strength and calmness, that 
she might make her escape from the near presence 
of her enemy. She could feel his basilisk eyes peer- 
ing at her from the screen of the spiky cactus shrubs, 
and she feared that at any moment he might be over- 
come with passion and hatred, and rush out from 
his concealment upon her. 4 

The marquis sat down upon the rustic sofa beside 
his wife, and drew her head to his bosom. 

His face was thus turned towards Ignatia’s first 
husband. The latter studied it eagerly and en- 
viously. 

The yeave that had only ennobled and made grand 
the superb beauty of Ignatia, Marchioness of Thorn- 
hurst, had been equally kind to the marquis. Taller 
than the majority of men—over six feet high, and 
stately in his proportions—with hair and beard like 
the curling silk oF the tasselled maize, and eyes as 
keen us lightning and blue as the eummer sky, with 
a fair, handsome, noble face, he looked more than 
ever like some grand Saxon king of the ancient days. 
Holm hated him at sight. He felt a longing to crush 
and humble this proud, high-souled gentleman whom 
Ignatia loved. He thought with the fierceness of a 
savage how he should like to mar the manly beau 
of his lordship, and how he should like better still 
to wring his very soul. 

“ He shall suffer worse than I have suffered before 
I have done with him!” thought the outcast as he 
crouched low in the shadows of the cactuses, and 
peered out with wolfish eyes. 

As if she read the thoughts of her enemy—or per- 
haps with the instinct of a true woman to keep her 
husband’s tenderness sacred to herself—the mar- 
chioness essayed to rise. 

“T cannot bear the odour of the flowers,”’ she 
said, in a choked voice. ‘I must go into the other 
room, Antony.” 

The marquis picked up the letter he had let fall, 
thrust it in his pocket, and, tenderly supporting his 
lovely wife, led her slowly up the fragrant aisle. 
He paused at the fountain to wet her white face, and 
to wipe it gently with his handkerchief. Then he 
continued his course to the morning-room, bending 
over Ignatia with an air of passionate tenderness 
and devotion that caused Holm, peering out at them, 
to gnash his teeth. 

Lord Thornhurst opened the door of the morning- 
room, an octagon-shaped apartment, with a fire, 
and the noble couple passed in and closed the door 
behind them. 

The marquis seated his wife upon a sofa, and sat 
down beside her, hanging over her in a compassionate 
tenderness. 

Excited almost beyond his power of self-control, 
and determined to see the scene to its close, Captain 
Holm, with an unparalleled audacity, stole from 
shadow to shadow along the conservatory, and softly 
opened the door, so that he could poer in upon the 
unconscious pair, 

They sat with their backs téwards him, their 
faces half turned, so that he could mark every 
change of expression in their countenances, himself 
unseen. 

Unconscious of any hostilo presence or jealous 
scrutiny, thinking only with a consuming anxiety 
of his wife, Lord ‘Thornhurst drew her to him ten- 
derly. 

“Do you feel better here, dear wife ?’’ he asked. 

“Yes—much better. The air out there was so 
stifling !”” 

The marchioness drew a long breath, feeling free 
from the —— gaze of her enemy. 

** You scarce. iy seem better, [gnatia. You tremble 
like a frightened deer. ‘There is no colour in your 
cheeks. Even your lips are white and quivering. 
Your eyes have a scared lookin them. This attack 
of yours should be investigated, Ignatia. It may 
indicate a diseased heart.’ 

He looked so grave and anxious that the wife 
could not forbear to reassure him. 

“It is not disease, Antony,” she said. “It was 
only a sudden pang—a faintness. I have had 
nothing like it since—since our marriage day. I—I 
was recalling the past-——’’ : 

A look of sudden jealousy shot into the blue eyes 
of the marquis. 

“I have seen you sad at times, Ignatia,’ "he said, 
gravely, ‘‘and more than once when our boys were 
calling your name I have seen a far-away look in 
your eyes, or a quiver of your lips, as if their voices 
recalled to you the baby tones now hushed for ever. 
Semctimes [ have fancied that you shrank from my 





caresses in fear and trembling. My darling, do [| 
not make you happy ?” 

“Happy!” echoed the wife, ina suddenly pas. 
sionate voice. ‘‘ Happy, Antony! My life with you 
has been a heaven.” 

The listener at the door grated his teeth in a sud. 


fury. 

“ Has been ?” said Lord Thornhurst, not hearing 
the strange sound. ‘ You speak as if. that happi- 
ness was passed, my wife. You look at this mo. 
ment in terror and dr Does any memory of the 
past have power to haunt you? Forget my weak. 
ness—my proneness to jealousy—and tell me the 
truth, Ignatia. Has the dead husband more power 
over your heart than the living, one? [have seen 
you sometimes sad when you did not know that the 
eyes of love were watching your face, Do you stil} 
mourn for the husband of your girlhood? Does tlie 
thought of him in his grave trouble you ?” 

* Oh, no, no!” cried Ignatia, with convulsive 
energy. “ He is utterly—utterly dead to me.” 

“And you do not love his memory ?”’ persisted 
Lord Thornhurst, driven on by jealousy to self. 
torture. “Forgive me, dearest, but I have never 
dared to speak to you of your first husband singe 
our marriage. I have tried to forget that you were 
ever married before. I would never question you 
about him, for fear that I should awaken memo. 
ries that I would have dead. But now that I have 
broken through the silence of years I would like to 
ask you the question that has often troubled me, 
Do you love me as fully as you loved him?” 

“Oh, Antony!” said the marchioness, with an 
earnestness and love that silenced all his doubts— 
forgetting, in her anxiety to dispel her husband's 
jealousy, that another not less jealous, and far more 
to be feared, might possibly be lurking outside the 
door—‘I never loved till I loved you. My love for 
my first husband was not deserving of the name. 
It was a weak, fleeting fancy, of which I must have 
grown—of which I did grow—ashamed. I have no 
affection for his memory—I never think of bim 
without a shudder. It has pleased me, Antony, that 
you never questioned me about my first marriage, 
for I would like to forget it in the happiness of my 
present one.” 

The marquis, in a — of joy, showered 
kisses upon her, and called her by a host of tender 


names. 

Captain Holm, peering in at them, shook his 
clenched fist and inwardly renewed his vow to be re- 
venged upon them both for his rejected love, his 
ruined life which ho himself had blasted, and his 
poverty and friendlessness. 

** We have buried our dead past!” said the man 
quis, gently. ‘“ And with it we will bury all memo 
ries of the dead husband, Ignatia.”’ 

The marchioness shuddered. She was tempted at 
that moment to declare to her husband the exist- 
ence of Holm, but she dared not. The secret she 
had kept so long must be guarded still. 

“* He thiuks me dead,” thought Holm. “ He thinks 
I died in America, as Ignatia thought. I wonder if 
my apparition would startle him ?’ 

But the villain did not declare himself. 

Lady Thornhurst believed that her enemy had 
stolen silently out to the appointed rendezvous 
She even fancied that she had heard the garden 
door of the conservatory close softly after him. The 
necessity of meeting him, if she would guard her 
secret from her husband, became apparent to her. 
She lifted her head from her husband’s breast and 
tried to rise. But the marquis, perceiving that she 
still trembled, held her close. 

“We will go to the parlours as soon as you are 
yourself, my darling,” he said, gently. “I would 
not have the boys see you as you are now. They 
would be sadly frightened at your paleness and 
wild look. The dinner bell will ring in a few 
minutes, and I want to charm back your colour and 
your smiles before that time. You see I will not let 
you go.” 

He smiled lovingly upon her and the marchioness 
yielded to his gentle authority. } 

“It is my fate,” she thought. ‘Yet Holm will 
wait for me. I am sure he will be patient.” 

Catching sight of the letter which Lord Thorn- 
hurst had carelessly thrust into his pocket, she 
seized upon the idea of changing the conversation 
from her own past to a subject less dangerous. 

“Tam much better now, Antony,” she said, not 
looking up at him. “I shall soon be myself. What 
were you saying about a letter as you came into tha 
conservatory ?’ re 

Lord Thornhurst was willing to divert his wife's 
thoughts from her supposed malady, and answered 
as he drew out the letter : 

“Itis from my sister. Matilda writes me that 
Mrs. Falconer, my distant relative, whom you have 
never met, as I have not-wished- you to associate 
with her, is about to marry a Cornish baronet. 
Matilda begs me to be present at the marriage, 
which is to take place from my sister's house. She 
lectures me in her letter upon what she is pl 
to term my peculiar ideas concerning marriage a0) 
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divorce, and urges me to bring you to the wedding. 
She a s to you, in a postscript, to use your per- 
She appeets Mis. Falooner’s behalf. In short, my 
darling, Matilda shows herself the samo headstrong, 
impracticable, quixotic creature as of old. Shesays 
that Mrs. Falconer is to make a brilliant marriage, 
her baronet owning mines of great value, and it is 
not proper that Mrs. Falconer should not be coun- 
tenanced at her Lager. the chief representatives 
of the family from which she has sprung.” 

“Ts not Matilda right, Antony?” suggested the 
marchioness, absently. 

The marquis’s fair face darkened a little. 

“Of what are you thinking, my darling?” he 
asked, in a toneof surprise. ‘‘ Are you already won 
over to Matilda’s side? Why, do you not remem- 
ber the story I told you of Mrs. Falconer? She 
has been divorced !”’ 

““T—I remember,” murmured the marchioness. 

“ Matilda claims that Mrs. Falconer was not to 
blame ; that she made an early and rash marriage, 
and that her husband behaved badly, I claim that 
she was to blame for contracting a rash and in- 
considerate marriage. Heill-used and deserted her. 
She should have quietly retired to her country 
home. She had a name and relatives to consider. 
I cannot forgive her that she sued for a divorce, 
dragged the miserable details of her unhappy mar- 
ried life into the Divorce Co and caused my 
sister to be called as a witness on her behalf. They 
even called upon me to testify to Falconer’s frequent 
brutality to his wife. The trial was reported in the 
papers. Not one of my friends but knew how many 
times Falconer had sworn at his wife. Not one of 
my tenants and labourers but read the disgusting 
story eagerly, and gloated over the exhibition of 
misery in high life. The scandal that was said and 
printed was boundless, The thing annoyed me be- 
yond endurance. You know my intense family 
pride. It was then I obtained my horror of divorces. 
{ decided to run awtty' from England for a time—I 
own myself a coward there. I bought a yacht, and 
spent the summer in Norway and the winter in the 
Mediterranean. When I returned home some new 
svandal had taken the place of ‘ the great Falconer 
nm se. ” 


case. 

“But she was innocent, Antony. The laws of 
eburch and state gave her back her freedom in com- 
mon justice.” 

“But at what cost! The sacrifice of modesty, 
delicacy, and retirement. She stood out before ali 
England and said, in effect, ‘ Behold me. I married 
rashly, and I would like to avoid the consequences 
of my rashness. I took this man for better or worse; 
it has proved to be for the worse, and I want to shirk 
my bargain and be freed from him.’ There is the truth 
of the matter, Ignatia. Iam prejudiced, but lam not 
altogether unreasonable. There are cases when a 
wife might well sue for a divorce from an unworthy 
husband, as there are cases when a husband might 
well sue for a divorce from his wife. But for my- 
self I would bear almost any private sorrow and dis- 
grace rather than sue for a divorce from an un- 
worthy wife, and I would never countenance and 
support any woman who had been divorced. I wish 
the Cornish baronet joy of his marriage, but I would 
rather die than stand in his place.” 

“Qh, Antony!” 

“Tt is the honest truth, my own wife,” repeated 
Lord Thornhurst, solemnly, “I would rather die 
than wed a divorced woman. Think of it. Falconerstill 
lives, a dissolute fellow. This Cornish baronet, Sir 
Morgan Trethyr, who comes of a proud old family, 
marries a woman With the freshness of her life all 
gone. He gives her his heart; she gives him the 
remnant of hers. He showers caresses upon her; 
she measures their warmth by thoso of her first 
husband. Falconer lives, and will mect her now and 
then in society. If she ever loved him her heart must 
thrill again under his glances. But if she hates him 
how can thuse two men meet—both husbands of the 
same woman? Is not the idea horrible?” 

‘ You argue from feeling rather than reason. 
Antony,” said the marchioness, in a low, flurri 
voice. “Sir Morgan may have loved a score of 
times, even if he has not married. How many men 
marry their first-loves? He is just as likely to be 
wrld-worn as she. He may cherish still the me- 
mory of some woman he loved, but she, knowing 
Falconer so well, can only loathe him. She has no 
sacred memories, no sweet and sad image to be wor- 
Shipped in her inmost soul. You are wrong, 
Aatanys Would you have’ noble and good woman 

ied toaclod? Because she mistook his character 
PP ca it is not always easy to know a man’s true 
ii aracter before marriage—must she continue to 
— with kim, be guided by him, bear his abuse, and 

come the mother of his children ?” ; 

“No ; but let her leave him quietly.” 

ut suppose he follows her up, forces himself 
upon her, and creates a scandal ?”” 

a = let herdo as she thinks best about sueing 
fel” Vvorce. I say again divorces are often justi- 
oan Only, Ignatia, 1 have a horror of them, and I 

Y a8 well add of divorced people. My prejudice, 








as you say, comes from feeling rather than reason, 
but it is strong enough, whatever its source, to in- 
fluence my actions. I shall write to Matilda re- 
fusing her invitation for you and myself, Will you 
abide by my judgment in the matter ?’’ 

The marchioness bowed her head silently. 

At that moment her anguished eyes fell upon the 
gloating face of Holm as he peered inat her though 
the aperture of the door in a savage exultation. She 
had believed that he had departed, and the shock of 
seeing him there was terrible. A low cry of horror 
came from her lips, and she trembled anew like a 
tree in the wind. 

“You are ill again!” cried Lord Thornhurst, 
anxiously. ‘ Why did you let me disturb you with 
all this nonsense, [gnatia? Are you faint ?” 

‘I feel very ill,’ gasped the marchioness, in a 
choked whisper. “Get meto my own room, An- 
tony. I want to lic down.” 

The marquis thrust his sister’s letter again into 
his pocket, and supported his half-fainting wife into 
the grand old hall, closing the door behind them. 

Then the eavesdropper uprose from his crouching 
position, and, after rubbing his benumbed limbs, 
glided down the length of the conservatory towards 
the garden door, saying to himself : 

“'This has been a lucky night for me. My lord 
has made a perfect revelation of his character. 
That revelation will prove a fortune to me. Jea- 
lous is he? Does not know he married a divorced 
wo:oan, Artful creatures women are, but how 
Ignatia kept from him the fact of the divorce I 
can’t see. To be sure, fortune, or her father’s pru- 
dence, favoured her. The matter was kept out of 
the papers, but I should have thought his lordship 
would have had some curiosity concerning his pre- 
decessor. Too jealous to speak of him—that’s it. 
They live a Darby and Jo«n sort of life, and never 
meet any one who knew vf the divorce, or dared to 
speak of it to the maxquis. He isn’t a man to say 
anything unpleasar.s, to, that’s certain, Matters 
scem playing dirostly into my hands. I shall have 
what for years { have schemed for—a glorious re- 
venge !”’ 

He glided through the doorway upon the garden 
steps. “A gardener was coming up at the moment, 
and, s¢cing a stranger there at that hour, suspected 
that all was not right. Dropping a watering-pot 
wiuich he carried, the stalwart Yorkshiroman rushed 
‘o grapple with the sinister stranger. 

Holm eluded his grasp by springing boldly over 
the side of the steps, then darted rapidly down the 
path, losing himself in the darkness and night. 

The pose made no attempt to pursue him. 
He looked after him doubtfully, muttering, as he 
shook his head : 

“That's no burglar. He’sa gentleman, if ever 
there wag one. He’s a stranger in these parts, 
never set eyes on him before. What does he want 
here at this hour, and so secratly? Not to see my 
lady? Yet there’s no other y in the house. 
Something’s wrong. I'll tell my lord as soon as he 
gets through his dinner.” _ 

He picked up his watering-pot and entered the 
conservatory. 

Meanwhile Captain Holm made a wide circuit to 
the great entrance avenue, and paced up and down 
in the gloom under the dripping boughs of the arch- 
ing trees, and waited, muttering now and then: 

“Will she come? Perhaps she cannot get away. 
But I must have that money. Confound the luck! 
Wou’t she come ?”” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Waite Captain Holm waited impatiently with- 
out for her coming Lady Thornhurst was even more 
anxious and impatient togo to him. ‘The hope that 
she might be able to secure his silence by paying 
him money was strong within her. So also was 
the fear that if she delayed her appearance he 
might come to the house and boldly demand to soe 
her. This fear nearly deprived her of all power of 
self-control, 

On leaving the morning-room, finding herself 
strangely weak, she sank down upona carved wooden 
settle in the hall, breathless with terror at the face 
she had so unexpectedly seen at the open door. The 
marquis brought her sal-volatileand a giass of wine, 
and hung over her with the tenderest solicitude and 
the most intense anxiety. 

In the midst of his ministrations the first dinner- 
bell rang. 

“Tam not equal to the exertion of going in to 
dinner, Antony,” said the marchioness, in a faint 
voice. “ Besides, Ido not want to frighton the boys 
by allowing them to see moasIam now. I willgo 
up to my room.” 

‘Lean upon me, Ignatia,” said Lord Thornhurst. 
“T will take you upstairs.” 

He conducted her to her dressing-room, a luxu- 
rious apartment, furnished in white and carmine, 
and wheeled for her use a silken lounge in front of 
the glowing sea-coal fire. 

Lady Thornhurst dropped wearily upon the couch, 
while the marquis rang the bell, summoning hee 








maid—the faithful Martha who had occupied that 
post in Ignatia’s girlhood days, and had _after- 
wards added to her duties as maid those of nurse to 
the little child Georgia. 

Martha presently made her appearance. 

She had a heavy country face still, but it was 
pleasant and kindly. She had good taste in matters 
of dress, was an expert milliner and dressmaker, 
and was a proficient in the duties of lady’s-maid. 
But, better than this, she was honest, faithful, and 
true-hearted, and loved her beautiful mistress fer- 
vently. She had never ceased to mourn the loss of 
the little Georgia. With her alone, of all in the 
world, the proud Lady Thornhurst used to talk, and 
weep while she talked, of the lost child, her beauty, 
her infantile wisdom, her dainty ways, her pre- 
cocious intellect, and wonder if she still lived. The 
secret between the two proved a bond of friendship 
that grew stronger with yoars. 

“You had better undress her ladyship imme- 
diately,’”’ said the marquis to the attendant. ‘ She 
is in a stateof great nervous excitement. I wish to 
administer a sedative to her before I go down to 
dinner.” 

“You had better leave us, Antony,’ said the 
marchioness. ‘‘ Do not let me detain you. I am 
already myself again.” 

“And trembling like that! I must see you in 
bed before I go downstairs,’’ said the marquis, with 
gentle authority. 

y Thornhurst made no domur. She was 
feverishly anxious—for the first timo in her mar- 
ried life—for him to leave her. So she accompa- 
nied Martha into her warmed bed-chamber, and 
submitted to be disrobed, garbed in her night gar- 
ments, and tucked cozily into the low French bed 
with its embroidered satin coverlet, frills of lace, 
amplitude of fine linen, and lace drapery falling 
around it like a mist. 

The marquis then came in with his tiny medicine 
chest, and prepared a sedative for her. 

He had nearly finished it when the second dinner- 
bell rang. 

“Leave the medicine, Antony,” said the mar- 
chioness. ‘‘ Martha can give it to me. Go down 
now, dear.” 

The marquis gave the tumbler to Martha, and 
bent over his wife, kissing her. Her excitement 
brought a colour to her cheeks now, and Lord 
Thorohurst thought she was better. Determining 
to send for the family physiciau on the morrow, and 
learn from him the cause and cure of her ladyship’s 
singular attack,as a guard for the future, he en- 
joined Martha to call him should Lady ‘Thornhurst 
be unable to sleep, and went softly out of the room 
and down the stairs. 

After he had gone Martha approached her mis- 
tres; with the slesping draught. 

“I will sit by you, my lady, and watch you while 
you sleep,” she said, presentimg the tumbler. ‘* You 
do look like death, my lady, and that’s a fact. Was 
your ladyship took sudden ¢’’ 

Tho marchioness took the tumbler, arose, and 
went across the floor, emptying the sleeping draught 
upon the back of the grate fire. 

Martha uttered an exclamation of simple amaze- 
ment, 

** Now lock the door, Martha,” said her mistress, 
glowing with anxiety and excitement, 

Martha obeyed wonderingly. 

** Now bring mea black silk walking-dress and 
my gray shawl,” commanded her ladyship. 

Martha’s wonder became positive alarm. She 
fancied her mistress delirious. 

‘Oh, my lady! my dear lady !’’ she cried, clasping 
her hands in affright. , “ You are not going out of 
doors in that feverish state, and the night so wild 
and gloomy ? Where do you want to go, my lady ? 
Let me call my lord——”’ 

“Hush, Martha. You will alarm the house. I 
must go out of doors quietly and secretly, and you 
must dress me. Ask no questions, but hurry!’ 

The marchioness proceeded to dress herself with 
quickness. Martha, tearful and expostulating, 
brought out a walking-dress and a gray travelling 
shawl, 

“ Tf your ladyship would only allow me to call my 
lord ?”’ she pleaded. 

Lady Thornhurst paused in her task of buttoning 
her dress, and looked at her attendant with a gaze 
half stern, half sorrowful. 

“Do you want to ruin me, Martha?’’ she asked. 
“ Can you not guess the cause of my trouble? You 
have known ali my secrets, and I shall need your 
sympathy in this one. Are the doors locked ?”’ 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“T told you three years ago that Captain Holm 
had died in the war in America,” said hor ladyship, 
ps tl * He is not dead. He has been here to- 
night.” 

‘The maid uttered an exclamation of terror. She 
knew the whole unhappy story of Lady Thorn- 
hurst’s life. She was the friend and confidant of 
her mistress, and but for her loving sympathy 
heart of the marchioness might have been bro!en. 
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“He has been here?’ she gasped. “Has my 
lord seen him ?”’ ‘ 

“No; and pray Heaven he may not. Captain 
Holm is poorand wants money. I have promised to 
pay him to leave mein peace and unharmed. Bring 
me my purse from the writing-desk. Hark! that 
was not the house bell ?”’ 

Both listened in breathless suspense. The sound 
that the marchioness tad heard had but been caused 
by the opening and closing of a door below. 

Martha brought her mistress’s desk. Lady Thorn- 
hurst, now fully dressed, emptied the contents of 
her purse into her lap and counted them. There 
preved to be a hundred and fifty pounds. She 
counted out the sum Holm had demanded and put 
it in her pocket, and dropped the remaining money 
into her Jock, 

“If Lord Thornhurst come up to my room while 
I am out to inquire after me, do not allow him to 
enter,” said the marchioness. “ You must keep 
this secret as you have the others, Martha.” 

“Yes, my lady,” said Martha, her homely, heavy 
face lighting up with a glow of love and fidelity. “I 
would die for you, my lady, as you know, and wild 
horses couldn’t draw from me a secret of your lady- 
ship’s.”” 

oT wish—oh, I wish that I dared tell Lord Thorn- 
hurst!”’ said the anguished wife, wringing her 
jewelled hands. ‘ He would save me from the per- 
secutions of Captain Holm, but at what a fearful 
price! The revelation would cost me all I value in 
this world.” 

“Tt isn’t necessary to make it, my lady,” said 
Martha, soothingly. “Captain Holm will go away 
when he gets the money he wants, and you'll see 
no moreofhim. My lady—~” 

“Well, Martha ?” 

“Did Captain Holm speak of little Miss Georgia ?” 

The mother caught her breath sharply. 

**T asked him about her, and he refused to an- 
swer me,”’ she said, drearily. “I don’t know whether 
she is living or dead, but I believe she lives. Think 
of it, Martha—my pure little golden-haired girl in 
the power ofthat bad man! He has no love for her, 
and I fear he will wreak upon her the vengeance he 
has vowed against me.” 

She moaned with a fierce despair. 

Controlling herself by a stern effort, she drew her 
shawl about her shoulders, unlocked the door and 
passed out into the hall. Martha immediately 
locked the door behind her. 

The marchioness crossed the long upper hall, 
lighted by a hanging lamp, and looked down over 
the balusters into the lower hall. The hall porter, 
who usually lounged near the door iz a carted. high- 
backed Gothic chair, dedicated to his express use, 
was absent from his post. He was in fact flirting 
with a pretty housemaid at that moment in the base- 
ment. 

Lady Thornhurst glided down the stairs as si- 
lently as any ghost, flitted into the morning-room, 
thence into the conservatory. The garden door was 
locked, but the key wasin the lock. She opened 
agen and sped softly and silently out into the 
night. 

The gardener had gone to the lodge, so there 
was none to question or wonder at the lady’s move- 
ments. She keptoff from the walks, that she might 
not be seen from any window, and ran on over the 
damp grass towards the appointed rendezvous. 

Abont the centre of the wide, tree-arched avenue 
she came upon her enemy. He was walking to and 
fro, his cloak folded tightly about him. At her ap- 
proach he slunk behind a tree at the side of the 
avenue; but when she halted and called to him 
softly, in a low, frightened voice, he came forth 
sulkily. 

“Here I am,” he said. “I supposed you were 
never coming. I was just on the point of going up 
to the house and asking to see you.” 

“T came as soon as I could,” said Lady Thorn- 
hurst. “ { have brought you the money you wanted, 
Digby. Here it is.” 

She gave him her purse. He put it in his pocket 
without looking at it. 

“T must go back now,”’ she said, hurriedly. ‘ But 
I have one thing tosay first. I have money, Digby, 
and I will buy your silence as to our mutual past. 
Heaven knows I was the one who was wronged, but 
I have to bear the whole burden of sorrow. Donot 
come to me again. But if you need money write to 
me under cover of my maid, Martha Bates.” 

“Martha is with you still then? I'll think over 
oe suggestion. If I should need money, I won’t 

esitate to apply to you.” 

Lady Thornhurst drew a little nearer to the man 
who had been her first husband. 

“ Digby,” she said, tremulously, “ I want news 
of my child. Give me news of her and I will pay 
you well. Let me only see her face again and I will 
give you any reward, even to a thousand pounds. 
Only one look at her face, only to hear her voice call 
me mother. Digby, have mercy. My whole soul 
cries out for my child. Let me see her, in the name 
of Heaven |” 


‘You would give a thousand pounds to see her ?” 
—_ a hehe 

“ illing’ gla diy!” 

Holm became more intensely 5 
“Tt would not do to bring her .” he said. 
“Tf I'll agree to let you see the girl in a fortnight 
from now, will you come up to London for the pur- 

?”’ 


“Yes, yes. You will let me see her? You are 
not so bad and hard after all!” sobbed the mar- 
a hysterically. ‘ Say that I shall see her in 
a week———”” 

“A fortnight,” repeated Captain Holm, de- 
cisively. “I'll send you a note first under cover to 
Martha Bates. You need not think to take the girl 
from me, or to ve yourself keener than I am in 
this business. You may see her for a thousand 
pounds cash. You may have her to yourself for 
a whole hour, and not a minute more. You agree 
to this ?”” 

Lady Thornhurst assented dumbly. 

“Then thatis settled. Now about yourself, Tgna- 
tia. I heard your interview with your husband in 
the conservatory, bed know. He’sa fiery-souled 
man, is he not? he has the spirit of an Othello 
under his fair Saxon exterior. He hates divorces. 
Ha, ha! He hates divorced women. He, he! And 
he won’t allow his wife to associate with an innocent 
woman who has had to procure a divorce—not he! 
Ha,ha! I should be afraid of offending him if I 
were you. Why, he’s like a seething volcano 
whose sides are encrusted with snow ! ‘our hap- 
piness with him is built on a precarious founda- 


tion.” 
The marchioness did not reply. Possibly she 
hatred— 


could not. 

“ Between two fires—jealousy and 
are in danger of being scorched,” observed Holm, 
with a sneer. “I will agree to keep your secret for 
the present. I find a sweet joy and revenge in seeing 

our sufferings at the hands of your second hus- 
aoe I was delighted to hear him ex senti- 
ments in regard to divorce precisely similar to those 
I entertain. { wonder what he would say if he knew 
how you had deceived him ? I wonder what he would 
say if he knew that his own wife was a divorced 
woman? I wonder what he would say if he knew 
your first husband yet lived—that he loves you still 
—that he is jealous of my lord’s claims upon you 
and that he sees you by stealth on the lawn of 
Thornharst ?” 

“TInever meant to deceive my husband, Digby 
Holm,” said the marchioness, tremulously. “‘ When 
I married him I called myself a widow, for I-had 
heard that you were dead. Your letter announcin; 
your recovery from illness came on the very day of 
and after, my marriage to Lord Thornhurst. I ed 
not tell him then. I lived in constant terror until 
I heard that you had died in the war jin America, 
Then I dared to breathe freely. If youseek revenge 
upon me, Digby Holm, for procuring a divorce from 
you, and retusing to share with 1 my father’s 
wealth, you should be content. I have been very 
happy and blest in my second marriage, but there 
has been one void in my heart that none could fill. 
If I only knew that my little Georgia was dead and 
safe in heaven—innocent, pure, and happy! But, 
fearing that she lives, I am tortured continually.” 

we We will not talk of her now,” said Holm. 
“ Lord Thornhurst has some peculiar idiosyncrasies, 
and some eminently just ideas. For instance, he 
spoke of that Mrs. Falconer as ‘ the wife of two 
husbands.’ The sentence describes you accurately, 
for I do not recognize the rights of the Divorce Court 
in the matter. You are my wife still, say what you 
will. You may consider yourself as only the wife of 
Lord Thornhurst, but even you must feel that I have 
a peculiar claim upon you. The father of your first- 
born child can never be to you a s' You may 
hate him, but he will always have a keen and pe- 
culiar interest in your sight. You cannot deny 
this.” 

Lady Thornhurst looked back towards the house, 

“T must go,” she said. “ ‘They will miss me.” 

“One word, Ignatia, and you may go. We have 
been lovers—husband and wife. We are enemies 
now. Yet I tell you frankly, my hatred for you is 
half-perverted love. Your beauty fires my heart. 
Kiss me, wife, as in the old days before I was fickle 
and you were implacable and remorseless,” 

He sprang to her side and put his arm around her 
supple waist. He drew her to him, and tried to kiss 
her. She struggled with him, panting and breath- 
less. She beat him off with her clenched hand, say- 


ing: 
“Do not dare to call me wife. Take your hands 
off me, vile wretch! Dare you so insult a lady—the 
wife of an honourable man? Back, coward and 
villain !’”’ 
Holm laughed mockingly at her. Then, putti 
her hands down firmly in his fierce clasp, he cov 
her face with kisses. She fought him vainly. When 
at last he released her, still gasping, she struck him 
fiercely with her hand, and darted away, sobbing 





with anger and shame. 


Holm looked after her with a glow of sinister joy, 
ae ee oes rth Make gate in the 
distant at w! oot-passengers were wont to 
enter. And as he went he muttered : 
“T've had the first instalment of my revenge, 
How I humbled her haughty soul! I believe she 
could have killed me for my daring. How my face 
Saad kee te tonataemrenh eg te Thave 
en ou revenge—how to tor. 
ture both him ite aie make her life a bur. 
den, so that she will be tempted to destroy herself. 
But before I work matters up to that crisis I will 
manage to secure a good share of her property, 
She will be my gold mine !” 
Laughing softly, he made his egress from the 
urst grounds, and set out wpon his return to 
~~ there to take the morning train for 
ndon. 

Lady Thornhurst walked about in the night air 
upon wet grass until she had. grown composed. 
Then she re-entered the conservatory, and closed 
“Sous > mg can looked. into th 

s , she into the 
hall. The yester ond oie ws dinner. 

“T have not been missed,” thought her ladyship, 
“T can slip up to my room unseen,” 

She flitted across the great hall, and began to as- 
cend the grand staircase. Half-way up she paused, 
clutchin: gat the balusters. Lord urst was 
outside chamber door, holding parley with 


“Let me in, M: ” he was ing. ‘TI must 
see whether her indy is worse or better.” 

: - i cannot, my lord,” the erate lake could 
‘aintly hear, in muffled res y cannot. 
bed. If your loraship will allow her to 

finish her sleep, she will soon be quite well.” 

“She is asleep then? Why din "t you say so at 

once?” exclaimed Lord Thornhurst, in tones of re- 
lief, 8: i Fag than beforg,. ‘I will come up 
again in an . If she me.” 
He came along the hall to the stairs. At the sight. 
of her ship’s draggled garments, her wet shawl, 
her po face, the marquis started in amaze- 
men 

Gs lgagte 1” he ejaculated, “ What does this 
mean ?” 

“T have been out into the fresh air,” said Lady 
Thornhurst, wearily, ‘‘ I told Martha not to let you 
know, lest you should be alarmed, or seek me. I 
am tired, and will go to bed!” 

She finished the ascent of the stairs, As she es. 
8a, oe pees him he put out his arm to clasp her 
to him. ut she broke from him, his caress recall- 
ing the insult she had just received from Holm. She 
touched her cheek with her hand, as if to brush 
away the unhallowed kisses her enemy had forced 
= her, og por ye towards the door of her room. 

*Ignatial”’ sai is, in tender reproach. 
“My wife! Why do samp os ye me?’ 

“Tamnotwell. I am not myself,” she said, pan- 

i ml, be angry, Antony. To-morrow I 


She knocked at the door. Martha opened it. Lady 
Thornhurst entered her room, and when her husband 
would have followed her closed the door almost in 
his face and locked it. 

The marquis stood for a few moments watching 
the door of his wife’s room in lexity and alarm, 
then a eaanes and slowly the stairs, sigh- 


“I feel as if trouble were brooding over us,” he 
thought. ‘Can that frightened, sorrowing woman 
be my bright, loving Ignatia? She looks as if she 
had suffered some great mental shoek, Can her 
denly unsettled? Or is there mystery 


At the foot of the stairs Lord Thornhurst was 
met by a housemaid, who informed him that the 
chief keeper of the conservatory wanted to see him 
“immediate and very particklar,” The man was 
waiting in his lordship’s private business office, and 
thither the marquis his steps. 

(To he continued.) 


_ 











Royran Minirary AcapemMy.—We are given to 
understand that at the winter examination of 1871 
for admission to the Royal Military Academy, 
+ Oa ee limits of age of candidates will be 

to 19, 

A Reuico or THE WoopEen Watts or OLD 
ENGLAND.—In making extensive alterations of the 
river front of Chatham , in front of “ No- 
1 iron ship shed,” the workmen have made an inte- 
resting + a With the object of making * 
thoroughly- oundation at that part excava- 
tions have been made toa i depth, and 
Senniies ensseutens Sed senate adaptive — 
they came upon the a large vessel, comp! 
and embedded in the ecil. This, it is surmised, 
is the warship “Sea Horse,” a vessel which was 
sunk in the Medway more than a century since, the 





wreck of which was afterwards towed in to form 
part of the retaining dockyard wall. Although so 
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old, many of the timbers were found to be in a per- 
feotly sound condition—indeed, the oak of the keel 
appears to be sound as when first laid on the blocks. 
But one iron bolt has been found, the timbers 
having been fastened together , means of wooden 


“oaks,” and @ large ni these have been 
found in a perfect state. 
—_——__ 


THE WORLD’S VERDICT. 





IstporaA St. CLAIR sat in her dressing-room, 
gazing sadly at the reflection of her face and form 
in the glass before her. 

That form was fragile and slender—far too slend 
for perfect health and strength ; and the face was 
wan and pale, with incipient hollows in the cheeks, 
and heavy circles round the large dark eyes. 

She sighed as the glass gave back its truthful 
but unflattering report. Delicate and interesting she 
certainly looked still; but the wild-rose beauty that 
had won the heart and hand of the gay and gallant 
Frederick St. Olairtwo years before had gone. Was 
it for ever? 

She feared so at times, for beauty and health are 
but synonymous terms after all. And of late she 
had felt a strange langour and weakness slowly 
creeping over her—a langour that ended sometimes 
in a prolonged fainting fit, and left her too much ex- 
hausted to speak, or walk, or make the slightest 
exertion of any ki 

She was growing slowly into a confirmed invalid, 
and Frederick St. Clair hated the very atmosphere 
of a sick-room—as men of his gay, mercurial temper- 
ament generally do, so that one day he left her just 
as she was recovering from a fainting fit of unusual 
length. 

He had bidden her adieu with a tender kiss it is true, 
and had ordered the lady’s-maid to take the greatest 
care of her mistress. Still he had left her, and at 
what she herself considered a moment of danger. 
She could not forget this, though she had often tried to 
do so. And now her sister had been with her all 
the afternoon, telling her things which, as she said, 
“Isidora really ought to know.”’ Her sister, strong 
in health and spirits, and happy in the love of a hus- 
band whe was a steady, plodding business man, and 
scarcely knew that there was another woman in the 
world besides his own wife—her sister tuld her that 
Frederick was making himself the town’s talk by his 
open devotion toa pretty young widow “ in society,” 
and that “‘ Isidora really ought to exert herself to put 
a stop to it before it went too far.” 

Poor Isidora! Her ideal of married life and 
love was so lofty and so pure! It seemed so hard 
and strange to be told to “ watch” the man who had 
sworn to love her beyond and above every other 
woman on earth. It was so sad to think of her fail- 
ing health and fading beauty, just when she most 
needed their aid to win him back to her again. To 
win him back! Oh, had it come tothat? Had he 
ever loved her? Could his love die away so easily as 
- = spite of all her unceasing efforts to keep it 
alive 

Thé poor wife bent her head upon her hands and 
gave way to despairing tears, till her French maid 
interposed in dire astonishment. 

“Madame must not weep like that. Madame would 
have red eyes, and make a fright of herself at the 
fote. Madame must have a little eau de cologne on 
white sugar, to cheer her up and™ make her eyes 
bright again.” 

So the French woman rattled on. Isidora, scarcely 
heeding her, took her fan and gloves from the table, 
and, going down alone to the carriage, was driven to 
her sister’s houso, 

She had not seen her husband that day. But at 
the masked ball which she was to attend they would 
meet. Her sister assured her of that. 

“Your costume of a nun is the very best thing 
you could have chosen,” said the gay Clara, waltzing 
round her pale sister, “ Maud and T go as two Swiss 
peasants, you see. Isn’t the costume a becoming one ? 
Pull your veil over your face, my pene | don’t 
look quite so woe-begone, if you can possibly help it. 
pe will now a fine oa to watch your husband, 

see and hear my 's proceedings this eveni 

then you can take him to task ‘endiee, canes 
good sound quarrel, and insist on his giving up the 
widow as the price of your forgiveness. After 
that you may have it all your own way, if you choose ; 
but you must really brighten up a little, my dear, if 
you want to keep him from running after attractive 
widows or other men’s pretty wives again.” 

The pale nun sighed. 
be ‘Clara, I thought before I married that it would 

impossible for my husband ever to care for any 
‘oe me.” 

id you?” replied Clara, equably. “Then you 
were & goose for your pains, a Sox There’s aoe 





bank shares always, so he has no chance to think 
of any one but me. But your husband is a very 
different kind of man. You know how handsome and 
gay and fascinating he is. For my part I should 
never have dared to marry such a man. But since 
you have done it you must just try to keep him in 
order, if it is possible, and I suppose I must show you 
how.” 

The nun sighed again, and pressed her thin hand 
upon her heart. 

“ Clara, I feel farfrom well. I have a strange, dull 
pain here, at my heart, and that wretched feeling of 
faintness is coming om. I scarcely dare to enter among 
that crowd.” , 

“ Oh, nonsense, my dear! You area little agitated, 
and it is quite right that you should be, but you will 
soon get over that. Mark will take care of you, and 
escort you home if you really feel ill Here we are. 
Mind the step, Mark.” 

They alighted, and, passing through a long, narrow 
corridor, came into an immense circular hall, blazing 
with gas, and filled with a motley crowd, clad in 
every conceivable costume under the sun. In the 
centre of the hall a space was roped off with crimson 
cords, and here quadrilles were being danced by a few 
of the masked guests, while the upper tiers of boxes 
were filled with others, who looked down at their ease 
upon the giddy, whirling throng below. 

Clara entered at once into the spirit and gaiety of 
the scene, 

But Isidora shrank almost with a feeling of affright 
from the noisy jests and the whirling dancers. 
“Oh, I wish I had not come,” she said to Mark;’ 
on whosearm sheleaned. “ It was very wrong of me. 
I am not well. I ought not to stay in a place like 
this.” 

“Go up to one of the boxes,” advised her brother- 
in-law, secretly thinking her fears and scruples very 
childish and tiresome, “There are our friends, the 
Stanleys, on the grand tier. I will take you there, 
and leave you just long enough for Clara to have 
the waltz she is longing for. Then I will come for 
you, and if you still wish to go I will take you home. 
Will that arrangement do?” 

Isidora would have much preferred going from the 
place at once, but she was too gentle and unselfish to 
say so. So her brother-in-law escorted her to the 
box of the Stanleys, and left her there. She 
saw him soon after, waltzing gaily with Clara, just 
below. 

The Stanleys also joined in that waltz, leaving her, 
with many excuses, in the charge of a deaf old uncle 
of theirs, who slept placi in one corner of the 
box till he was.wanted by his pretty nieces to find 
the carriage and escort them home. 

It was like being entirely alone in that giddy 

Isidora leaned back inher vel vet chair, and 
drew her nun’s veil over her white face. That strange, 
dull pain at her heart was fast increasing ; lights, 
music and voices mingled in a giddy whirl around 
her, and she wondered vaguely if she must die, there 
and then, with no one to care for or help her except 
that deaf old man. 

Suddenly a voice in the next box roused her from 

stupor—her husband’s voice! low, pleading, anc 
passionate, as she had often heard it in other days, be- 
fore he had won her for his wife. . 

“T have a wife, it is true,” the voice said ; “ asoul- 
Tess doll; a woman without brains to understand, or 
heart to love me! Good and gentle and affectionate 
in her way, it is true; but perfectly incapable of such 
& love as would satisfy and make me happy; such a 
love as you, my Inez, could feel if you only would! 
If I were a free man to-night, I would ask you to be 
my wife! Being bound, 1 claim you for my dearest 
friend. Inez, you cannot, you must not, you shall 
not refuse to listen tome! Think how lonely my 
life must be without you, now that we two have 
met, and give me the friendship that I ask.” 

Poor Isidora heard no more. One wild effort she 
made to speak, to call her husband by his name, and 
tell him that she was tnere. But as she half rose 
from her chair, a sharp and sudden pain flashed 
through her heart like the stroke of an assassin’s 
knife. She sank back, with a stifled gasp, and knew 
no more. 

There they found her, half an hour later, leaning 
= jupoa the velvet custious, cold and pale and 


The fancy ball broke up in dire confusion ; and 
those who had escorted Isidora thither followed her, 
within the week, to the cold and silent grave. 

The “ world’s verdict ” as to this sudden death 
agreed with that of the physician—“ disease of the 
heart.” 

But Frederick St, Clair knew more than he chose 
to tell, and hung his head in shame and sorrow beside 
that placid, smiling corpse. When, a year after- 
wards, he offered his hand and heart to the lovely 
widow, only to find them quietly refused, he ac- 





Mark, Hig head is full of those account-books and 


knowledged that his punishment was just. And thus, 
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by her brilliant rival, Isidora was unconsciously 
avenged, M. W. 8. G. 





A FRENCH CRITIC ON ENGLISHWOMEN. 

M. Tarne, the French “ Ruskin,” has recently 
been over in pene and has given an account of 
the manners and customs of the “ perfidious islan- 
ders.’’ His remarks about “‘ Dress” will be found 
interesting :—‘‘ From five to seven” (in the park, we 
presume) “ there is a great display of beauty, not un- 
adorned. The faces are lovely, and the dresses 
costly ; but, as arule, there is sad want of taste. 
The colours are ou usly loud, and the forms: 
ungraceful; the crinolines are too voluminous, or 
voluminous in the wrong places ; forming, as a rule, 
a series of geometrical cones not pleasant to the 
eye ; then there are green flounces, gold jewellery, 
—- gauze, mounds of hair unartistically ar- 
ranged, and on the top of all this scaffolding im- 
perceptible little hats! The hatis overladen with 
ornament, the hair is glued down too firmly on the 
temples, the mantle or jacket falls in a shapeless 
heap over the monstrously swelling petticoat, and 
the whole attire, with its ‘ plain blues and yellows,” 
28 Mee og In broad noonday this is es- 
pecially the case. 


Recently, forinstance, at Hampton Court, among 
shopkeepers’ wives the dresses were awfully ridicu- 
lous. The favourite colour was a fierce violet, with 
golden girdles at the waist, which would have sent 
an artist into fits. I could not help telling a lady, 
* Your dress here is more showy t in France.” 
* Why, all our dresses come from Paris,’ was the re- 
ply. I refrained from adding, ‘ But it is you that 
choose them.’ The fact is that, except among the 
upper classes, Englishwomen take a pleasure in 
making guys of themselves (elles se fagottent & 
plaisir). Under all this heap of badly put on clothes 
we can guess at the existence of sound, healthy, 
well-formed figures—but it is mere guesswork. The 
features are generally classically symmetrical, but 
too often remind one of the sheep’s face. Many are 
mere babies, new wax dolls with glass eyes, so ut- 
terly empty they seem of all idea. Other faces have 
grown red, and suggest the tints of raw beefsteak. 
A few go to the extremes of ugliness; storks’ necks, 
and herons’ paws, witha huge battlement of pro- 
truding front teeth—the jaw of the carnivora. 

“On the other hand, there are others who carry 
beauty beyond the limits of theideal. A day or 
two ago, about ten a.m., near Hyde Park Corner, I 
remained entranced with admiration at the sight 
of two young girls—sixteen and eighteen—in a 
cloud of muslin, tall, slim, active, healthy; then 
figures as perfect as their faces—reminding one of 
those astounding flowers you only see at-very speciah 
flower shows—a whiteness as of the lily or the or- 
chid. And, overand above that, a merry, innocent, 
happy look. In addition, crowds of young women 
on horseback—not riding to exhibit themselves, but 
to enjoy their gallop in the fresh morning air—not. 
a grain of coquetry—their gestures are frank and 
open ; truth and candour gleam upon you through 
their clear blue eyes—they shake hands with you 
as a man would—no gaudy knicknacks about their 
dress. Sometimes their father or brother stops to 
have a chat ; they stop and listen, ‘and thus ac- 
custom themselves to grave ideas.’ These fathers 
and brothers do one good to look at—expressive, 
determined faces, which betoken experience of life 
without that used-up look so common with us— 
less inclined than we are to smiles and the maneeu- 
vres of politeness, but yet with a something about 
them that leaves a kind of feeling of respect, esteem, 
and occasional confidence.” 





TRacks OF THE Moa.—Nature learns from a corre- 
spondent in New Zealand that footprints of the Moa 
have recently been detected in a new district in the 
province of Auckland. The locality is at the mouth 
of the Waikenei Creek, near the settlement of Gis- 
borne, Poverty Bay, near the Taruheru River. The 
slabs in which the impressions were found were 
about five feet below a deposit of silt and alluvium 
of different kinds which been washed away by 
the action of the water, leaving the stone in which 
the footprints were found visible, very plainly in- 
dented, and following each other in succession. On 
either side of this track were dents here and there, 
as though made by the bird’s short beak in picking 
up food as it ked—the closeness of the stride 
favouring this belief. Hard by this spot Mr. Wor- 
gan picked up an old stone hatchet, which, from the 
signs of traces it bears, is doubtless as ancient as 
the tracks of the Moa. Casts of these footprints 
have been presented to the museum of the Auck- 
land Institute. The length of the footmark from 
the heel to the tip of the centre toe was seven and 
seven-eighths inches ; from the heel to the tips of the 
inner and outer toes, six inches ; the distance of tips 
of the outer and inner toes was seven inches; the 





length of the stride was twenty inches from heel to 
heel, and there were eight impressions allagdihen. 
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TRIMMINGS FOR ANTIMACASSAR, 


LACE EMBROIDERED ON NET, &c., &c. 





TRIMMINGS Pe AN ETR SOARS SS, 
Nos, . 

Tor these trimmings, which are shown of the 
actual size, work in the centre of a languette scallop 
1 ss, 8ch, constantly repeated. Then a row of 1s. 

3rd row.—1 8 8, 8 ch, with which miss 21s, 1 8 8, 
$ch, 188, 9 ch, 118, working backwards in the 7 





















TRIMMING FOR ANTIMACASSAR.—No. 1. 


ch, 2 ch, 118 in thee3 ch, 1 18 in the 1 ch, ls sin 
the 3 following 1s of the previous row, 3 ch, repeat 
rom *. 
4th row.—*, 11s on the 2 ch, 3 ch, with which 
miss 2 st of the former row, 1 s 8, 22 18, with which 
surround the little leaf in No. 1, 188, 3 ch, with 
which miss 8 st of the former row, repeat from *. 

5th row.—1 1s thrice round the needle on thels 
of the former row, 1 ch, 11s wound twice round the 
needle on the 18 of the leaf, 1 ch, 118 on the 818, 
4ch,288 on the middle st, 4 ch, 118 on the third 


following 18, 1 ch, 11.8, wound double, 1 ch, repeat 


rom * 


., oth row.—1 88 on the triple 1 s, 10 ch, 268 on the 
«8 8 of the former row, 10 ch, repeat from *. 
The 7th row consists of ss. 

_ The crochet fringe is repeated on the muslin with 
‘he foundation of guipure net, which is embroidered 
as illustrated by No. 1. 

> he first row of the trimming is thus constructed : 
* through ach divided 1s in one and the same st, 1 
«| picot of 5 ch, 1 ch, 2 through 5 ch divided ss 
hone and the same st, 1 ch, 1 picot, 1 ch, repeat 


Complete the rows in the same manner. Finally 
crochet 1 ss, 5 ch in threefold repetition in one and 
the same space, 3 ch, 1 picot, 3 ch, 1s 8, 5 ch, 1 ss in 
pe and the same ch sc, 3 ch, 1 picot, 3 ch, repeat 
rom *. 





LACE EMBROIDERED ON NET.—No. 3. 
CurTAINS are much embellished by the addition of 
this edging. The choice effect is produced by the 
appliqué of mull muslin embroidery on white net. 














As a little help in working out this edging we must 
advise our fair readers, after tracing the de- 
sign on mull muslin, to choose fine embroi- 
dery cotton and work the pattern in stem 
stitch. Use very fine, sharp scissors for 
cutting away the superfluous muslin. 

CS 


FASHIONS. 

Hints to Lapirs.— Buyers for the 
wholesale houses speak with authority of 
next season’s styles. Neuiral tints, quiet 
and distinguished-looking, and the dark 
cloth colours that are scarcely removed from 
black, will prevail. Black will be more 
worn than ever, as half Paris and Berlin are 
in mourning. Three shades of a single co- 
lour will appear in many costumes. The 
preference for soft, flexible fabrics has in- 
cited manufacturers to bring out new goods 
that will drape gracefully, and prominent 
among these is faille cashmere, a combina- 
tion of silk and very fine wool, made as soft 
as twilled cashmere, but richly repped like 
velours. This is for over dresses, mantles, 
and trimming. Stripes are not so popular 
abroad as are bold checks and blocks, espe- 
cially of black and white together. Solid colours are 
preferred above eyerything. 

Buiack 811k Surrs.—In midsummer autumn cos- 
tumes were prepared. Suits of black silk have the 
Gabrielle polonaise and a single skirt. The entire 
costume is silk, with pleatings of the same; no vel- 
vet, but fringe and passementerie. The p#onaise 
skirt is shaped in various ways, sometimes much 
shorter behind, with long and broad apron front; 
again, very long behind, with the front falling open, 
or closed by buttous or bows. It is bordered by 


Lace EMBROIDERED ON NeEt.—No. 3. 


fringe and passementerie, and the latter outlines a 
vest on the front. Ornamental buttons fasten the 
front, and passementerie ornaments are on the sides 
and back of the skirt, where the fulness is massed. 
The dress skirt has a single wide flounce, straight, in 
narrowest side pleatings, hemmed top and bottom, 
simply stitched on just below the top, and caught 
again half way down the flounce, letting the fulness 
below hang loosely. A cashmere polonaise made in 
the fashion just described is much worn with single 
skirts. 





Buack ALPACA AND CASHMERE.—The black al- 








paca, mohair, and cashmere suits worn in the inter- 
mediate season show a repetition of the popular box- 
pleated waists, with a difference. Instead ef five 
single box-pleats, we have in the back and front three 
very broad double bex-pleats. These look exceed- 
ingly well in alpaca ; and the loose-shirred blouse or 
chemise Russe of which they are composed is so 
easily made that ladies who have a good-fitting 
pattern will not need a dressmaker’s assistance, Al- 
paca blouses should have a lining throughout of soft 
muslin, put in after the pleats have been stitched and 





TRIMMING FOR ANTIMACASSAR.—No. 2. 


the waist fitted. The shoulder seams must be very 
short, the neck high, and the sleeves coat-shape or 
half-flowing. The simple over skirt is long, caught 
up by tapes falling from the belt, with a buttonhole 
in the end to fasten them to a button half way down 
the skirt. This makes a graceful bouffant drapery. 
The under skirt has a wide flounce arranged in broad 
double box-pleats, with a button just below the top of 
each pleat and another half way down the pleat. ‘The 
flounce is loose below. Mohair and cashmere waists 
{| and over skirts made like those just described are 





worn with silk skirts. If the garment is very rich, 
a velvet pleat or one of heavy repped silk appears on 
each side of the box-pleats, instead of making double 
box-pleats of cashmere. A passementerie vine pass- 
ing up the centre of the box-pleats is very handsome. 
The over skirt should be trimmed with fringe and 
passementerie. 








INTERESTING INFORMATION.—Reymer'’s “ Chro- 
nology” furnishes us with the following interesting 
information :—“ Holy water was first used in Aw. 
120; penance was introduced in 157, monachism in, 
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348, the Latin mass ir #94, extreme unction in 550 ; 
belief in purgatory was first inculcated in 593; in- 
vocation of the Virgin and the Saints began in 715; 
kissing the Pope’s foot dates from 809, the canon- 
isation of holy persons deceased from 993, the bap- 
tism of bells from 1000, the celibacy of the clergy 
from 1015 (but not generally insisted on till 50 or 
60 years later); indulgences were introduced in 
1119, dispensations and the elevation of the Host in 

200; the Inquisition was established in 1204; au- 
ricular confession dates from 1215, and Papal in- 
fallibility was proclaimed in 1870.” 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

We have had occasion to animadvert on some of 
the absurdities of recent fashions, but our remarks 
have never been made ina malevolent spirit; on 
the contrary, we trust that our satire has been such 
as the moralist apostrophizes : 

“ Instractive satire, true to virtue’s cause, 
Thon only supplement to human laws.” 
In fact, human laws cannot do much in opposing 
absurdities ; but satire, assuming the shape of ridi- 
eule, is all powerful. . 

At the beginning of this century ladies made their 
heads langhable by wearing on them as ornaments 
carved turnips and carrots. One of our actors ap- 
peared with heavy vegetables, au naturel, on his 
head, and the kitchen-garden wreaths went out of 
fashion. 

Now, however, it is our pleasing duty to approve 
rather than to ridicule, and to compliment the origi- 
nators of the present fashions in one important re- 
spect—the beauty of all that relates to ‘“ lingerie,” 
and the great prevalence of beautiful “lingerie” in 
the toilet. 

What can be prettier than the rich embroidered 
caps, the fanciful muslin ficltus, with the cuffs to 
match; the col-fichu, the Medici fichu, the Maric 
Antoinette fichu and chemisette ; the fanciful neck- 
ties—the leaf-shaped necktie, for instance? What 
delightful work for taper fingers in the completo 
embroidered parwres and rich cambric jackets ! 

In this sort of work the admission of bad taste is 
hardly possible. Not so in the great variety of 
colour and material that, according to the recent 
decrees of fashion, may appear in the same cos- 
tume. 

How much caution is necessary in the selection of 
such variety of colour and material! Never admit 
summer and winter stuffs in the same dress. Be 
equally on your guard against summer and winter 
colours. No crimson, red, brown, or deep yellow. 
October has often days that vie with those of 
August, and tender tints in dress are still advisable. 
Black and white cannot properly be called colours; 
the former must be seasonableall the year round, 
because it has the effect of showimg off beantiful co- 
lours ; and white is the garb par exccllence of youth, 
innocence, and beauty. 

We will describe a tew toilets suited to this.sea- 
son. 

Visiting dress for a brunette: a double-skirted 
dress and paletot of oiseau foulard, trimmed with 
black lace; the paletot with deep black satin revers. 
A white chip hat and oiseau ostrich feathers. 

Walking 
pardessus of mauve 6:ru lawn, trimmed with rich 
fringe of the same colour, crinoline, hat, the crown 
adorned with a wreath of wild honeysuckle. For 
convenience in walking, let the skirt of the dress be 
cut round, 

Now for a few hints respecting children’s dresses, 
We cannot butremark upon theinjudicious similarity 
of the costume of children to that of grown-up 
people. What is the consequence? ‘The genuine 
child, with all a child’s love of air, exercise, and 
healthful gambols, is in a tight, fashionable dress, 
always under painful seer a the imnate co- 
quette, dressed up expensively, hasall her tendency 
to vanity strengthened, and ‘the principal use she 
makes of her eyes is to gaze round, eagerly en- 
deavouring to catch glances of admiration. ‘These 
glances are but scantily given, fora little girl’s 
prettiness and fine dress has no great attraction but 
tor herself and her mamma. 

Thus disappointment is generally the little belle’s 
lot, and the result of this disappointment is to 
make her cross, spiteful, and impertinent. 

So, ladies, as relates to yourselves ; pile chignon on 
chignon, flowers on bows, and bows on ruches, but 
beware how you encumber the dress of early youth. 
Let an elegant and comfortable simplicity always 
prevail in your children’s attire. 

- We will describe a few suitable dresses for chil- 
aren. 

For the seaside nothing is better than a surtout 
of piqué, made with double flounce, and jacket, if 
preferred; and if silk sashes and trimming are 
adopted always select those that will wash. Nothing 
is suitable for children’s dress ‘that does not either 
Wusa or turn. We recommend Leghorn, su'liciently 
large to act as a sunshade, for the hat, and prefer- 








ess for a fair beauty : skirt, tunic, and’ 


able to the parasol—a great géne to a child, and an 
article so likely to be broken, . 

Mull muslin makes the prettiest evening dresses 
for children, and the e cut three quarter is 
better than quite low, which causes too much ex- 
posure of the chest for our var variable climate. 


length a young lady stooped and put it in its place, 
The gesccon as Patio ahs became the wif 

an educated and wealth: 
husband of a prudent, industrious, and lovely wife, 
He brought a fortune. to her, and she. 
save one. It was noteasy to decide which was under 


© of 
young man, and he the 


knew how to 





Lilac, light blue, rose een are the | the greatest obligation ; ‘both were rich, and each 
colours for children. For nursery and school-room | enriched the other. 

wear nothing rivals gir oro - regres d — re- — 

tention of colour, and it is ic anything FACETLA. 


prettier in the way of children’s morning dresses 
then gingham costumes, either in buff, pink, or 
gray. 





AN EASY DEATH. 

A Great deal has been said and written upon the 
subject of the easiest manner in which we can de- 
liberately, and with forethought, bring to an end 
this earthly life of ours. Some have favoured hang- 
ing, some drowning, some advocatea bullet through 
the head or heart, while others recommend burning 
charcoal in a close room. But all these means, though 
sure to achieve the end sought, are shocking to the 
sense. They lack refinement. They are not elegant. 





Wuar in woman is called curiosity in a man 1s 


grandiloquently maguified into the spirit of in. 

q 
good ; 

cause the greater the ruin the closer they cling. 


Why are bad women bli Because the 
they cling the.greater the y 


uiry. 
Two Coxs.—Why are women like ivy? Be. 
closer 


‘Waat THe Seevice 1: Comine T0.—The “ stam. 


pede” at Aldershot took the public b ise ; 
worse news is in store. There hides tk 


are divisions in the 


A Marrer 
A friend at our élbow suggests a plan against which | the — day, one of them remarked on the vast in. 


none of these objections canlie. The result may 
not be so speedy, but it will be effectual. He has 
seen it tried in thousands of cases, and never knew 
it to fail. His suggestion is as follows :— 

Take several cords and fasten them round the 
waist, drawing them as tightly as you can. At the 
end of a few days yon can tighten them again, and 
so continue until the body has assumed the shape of 
an hour-glass. Your energies will gradually gecline, 
a dull langour will succeed, dyspepsia will set in, 
liver-complaint follows, and the nerves will probably 
rebel—but never mind, the work is going surely on, 
and the end ismot far. Consumption is at hand, 
and will very soon Jead you so gently adown the 
dark valley that your final breath will be 
perceptible. Should you, however, wish to hasten 
this consummation, wear thin shoes upon damp 
ground; thin and low-necked dresses on cool even- 
ings, and occasionally take a hearty mealof rich 
food just before retiring. Those who are tired of 
life will find this unfailing. 

We give our friend’s suggestion for what it is 
worth. He is a man of deep observation, and we 
regard his opinion as worthy of ane 5 


MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL BUTTER. | 
pro- 
cesses were resorted to to manufacture a wholesome 


article having all the qualifications and appearance | yg pie ao rm ers 


of the ine butter. 
The Mégo artificial butter received the approba- ‘ 
tion of all,as being the best and most mearly ap- 
proaching the real article. Since 1869 M. Mége has 
endeavoured to utilize the oleine and margarine ob- 


camp.—Fun. 

A or Oprnion.—Two sextons meeting 
crease mortality. “ Well,” ied the other, 
“you're luckier than I; forT ha: buried a living 
soul these three weeks: 


Cantal “SUBSTANTIAL GROUNDS.” 
‘aptain: “ What, ing again, Flanagan ? 
What's the matter now ° a 


Recruit: “ Av ye plaze, ch’ate me out o’ th 
thick of the dhoftee, sorr Some Kt : 


A Frienp oy. Neep.—Mrs. -Malaprop, who was 
early left a widow, has an obliging neighbour to 
whom she applies in all her little difficulties—one of 
those handy men who can do ing .and every- 
thing—she calls him her teetotum.—Punch. 

Justice To Grris.—By advocates of progress it 
may be pleaded, in favour of the admission of per- 
sons of the feminine gender to hospitals, as medical 
students, that op would be certam-to prove them- 
selves admirable —Punch. 

CIVIC wrt. 

Brown : “I say, Jones, old fellow, when is an 
d@iderman at dinner likea stupatree? Give it 
up,eh? ‘Well, then, old chap, it’s when he’s a 
gobblin’ mp a hash !” 

(Pokes poor Jones in the ribs, and exit, chuckling. 
—Punch. 

uth Church 
did not dance. 


: the 
eis butone reason,” hereplied,*I don’t know 


how. ‘The only dancing I ever did was when my 


the mseilae for the fid- 


“aE, ay gona 
fenet wituaie Sie cr della 
new 
Ley: “No, I ain't!” 


Auntie: “Zt will be anch:-a nice dititile playfellow 


Sieshaupesing — el for ~ 

facture of stearine. 'y matter yielded F 
the same compositionas butter, and Mége gave it “Laney: “Flow can it‘beaplayfellow when it’s o 
the softness and the taste. gitl?’—Fun. 


This result is obtained in the following manner: 


Waurness.—That was ja lucid and 
‘Of awitness in.aihorse case re- 


INTRIaAGENT 

1. Washing and grinding the crude Se 

2. Soaking it in a solution at 30 deg. to 40 deg. | coutly ‘ied in an auswer ‘to the ques- 
of the acid contained in the stomach of hogs or | tion ofcounsel: “ ever any exami- 
horses, in order to dissolve the fibrinons matters. | nationsin the megions?” ‘Io which the 

8. Com ion of the fatty matter between witness replied: “No; all amy examinations have 
heated to separate the stearine from the | been made in Broome Gounty. 
oleine and A rer ix dentist in the 


margarine. 
4. The oleine and margarine are brought to the | 
consistency of butter by a thorough heating at the 
ordinary temperature. 

5. Decoloration or bleaching of the paste thus 
obtained is done by beating with water acidulated 
by hydrochloric acid. — . 
tna SorMentoeee tthe fo8 i udatend, oma! 
ing inthe following 
to 30 deg. to 40. deg. Centigrade: Matty matter, 100. 
ome water 100 parts; animal tissues, 2 parts; 

icarbonate of soda, 2 parts; caseum, 2 parts; 
yellow colouring matter, g.s. ‘he yellow colourmg 
matter is generally annatto or carrot juice. 

If M. Mége had been familiar with the New York 
adulterations he would have known that thousands 
of pounds are sold daily in that city of butter adul- 
terated with the stearine and margarine obtained 
from the chilling of cotton-seed oil. 





How To CHoosE A Wirr.—“ A place for every- 
thing, and i ber in its place,” said the pa- 
triarch to his daughter. “‘Select a wife, my son, 
who will never step over a broomstick.” ‘The son 
was obedient to the lesson. “Now,” said he, 
pleasantly, on a gay May-day,'to one of his com- 
panions, “I appoint that broomstick to choose:me 
a wife. The young lady who will not step over it 
shall have the offer of my hand.” They passed from 
the splendid saloon to the grove; some stumbled 








over the broomstick, and others jumped over it. At 


, gin eescgn 2 


Danrat Scurerry.—A 
Strand advertizes in ‘his window a “Gninea Jaw.” 


The “Guines ” if 
the “Guinea”’ mean = See Se “Jaw” & 


Aw Ananemne Accrpenn-—A young gentleman 
af while ata pic-nic recently, 
u into @ mistake. When 
extricated by afriend she.was found to be senseless, 
buf.as that is ‘his natural condition no fears are en- 
tertained of his recovery. The mistake he fell into 
was that of makingan offer toa married lady, whom 
he to be single, so that his may be de- 
seri as a singler escape.—Fun. 

CoMPARATIVELY Humana.—A series of interna- 
tional contests at pigeon shooting has heen_going 02 
during the last week at ‘Baden Baden. “Whatever 
you may think of pigeon shooting, you must allow 
that itis very much less cruel tlian the sport prac- 
— at + pe oa nage pathy eae. 
places, of plucking pigeons alive. wever, by de- 
cree of the Rei irty-firet of December, 
te ~ pga the last of ‘this’live pigeonplucking.— 
Punch. 

THe STRrkes AND ‘TwE Stars —ts ‘there a0J 
trath in astrology, after all? Osn*‘planet-struck 
be more than a mere phrase ? May net a planetary 
stroke be the cause’ of strikes, when they prevail 
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“ke an epidemic, as is just now the case, with no 
particular cause visible to account for them? A 
planet, we may suppose, strikes workmen, and then 
they strike work. At Newcastle the engineers have 
been on strike for some time. The Newcastle police- 
men also are thr to strike, otherwise than 
with their staves; and Newcastle thieves pro- 
bably cherish hopes. A strike is likewise threatened 
by the Northumberland colliers, and those employed 
by the Park End Company, Forest of Dean, have 
given notice that they will cease work on Saturday 
unless their are increased and paid weekly 
instead of monthly. Northumberland and “canny 
Newcastle” are near enough to Scotland to sing 
“ Wate a ry f =o ke, strikin’;” and 
elsewhere, too generally, once vlasses, 
throwing up work, have put themselves in case 'to 
be called the Striking Classes. Under what star can 
they be conecived to ‘strike thus wildly? ‘Surely 
“the moist star whose influence Neptune’s 
empire stands,” must’ be moon-struck.— 
Punch. 
Why Suffolk eum auastted Spithet of “ silly” 
ever 
it would puzzle us'to guess: But advertisements 
like this might tempt us to infer that possibly the 
epithet is not an ill-deserved one: 

“ WILL any noble heart LEND «a lady, who is strug- 
gling in the great battle of life, 1001, to vepaid in 
half-yearly sums of 101., with 5 per cent. ? well-fur- 
nished @rawing-room and large bed-room canbe oceupied 
by the kind lender of the sum till the debt és repaid. — 
J.8., Post-office, Woodbridge, Suffolk.” 

As nothing whatever is said'about rent we may 
presume that the “‘ kind lender”’ ‘can have the lodg- 
ing gratis until the debt be cleared, that is, for ten 
half-years, supposing that the lady be punctual in 
her payments. If she failed in them he might.con- 
tinue in his tenancy for a period indefinite. There- 
fore, if any gentleman has any wish to his 
“noble heart” to where this “struggling” lady 
lives one hundred pounds paid down may secure him 
an abode there which might possibly be permanent. 
That he would be likely to get his money back may 
be possibly esteemed a remoter possibility —Punch. 

A MATRIMONIAL ANECDOTE, 

A young medical student, who had been attend- 
ing lectures for some months jpast, and considered 
himself exceedingly.good looking, knowing, and fas- 
cinating, made a'dead onsetupon the heart'and ‘for- 
tune of a blooming young ‘lady who was residing in 
the same house with him. After along siege the 
lady surrendered. They were married on a Wednes- 
day morning. That same afternoon the “young 
wife’? sent for and exhibited to the astoni stu- 
dent “a beautiful little daughter,” three anda half 
years of age. : 

- Good ‘ivibvens? then you were a widow?” ex- 
claimed the astonished young man. 

“Yes, my dear; and thisis Amelia, my 'y: x 
To-morrow, Augustus, James, and il -ur- 
rivefrom the country, and then I shall ‘ve all my 
darlings together once more,” ’ ; 

The urihappy youth replied not a word. ‘His eel- 
ings were too deep-far utterance. 

e next day the “other-darlings ” arrived. 

Reuben was ‘six years old, James nine,‘and Au- 


gustus-a ‘twelve, ; 
They were Geligitted to hear that they hada-new 


The 'new “a8 soon as he ‘covla ‘speak, re- 
marked that Augustus and James did not much re- 
semble Reuben and Amelia. 


husband was quite a-different style:of man *from.m 
second—compilexion, temperament, <colour ‘of ‘hair 
and eyes, all different.” ; 

‘This was'too much. He had not only married a 
widow, but ‘was her third ‘husband, and -the.aston- ' 
ished stepfather of four children. 

“ But the fortune ?”’ 

“These are my “treasures!” ‘said ‘she, in ‘the 
Roman matron style, pointing'to ‘her children. 

The conceit was quite “taken out of the young 
student, who, orc that he had made. acom- 
plete ‘gcose of hi , at once retired toa farm 
in hig native county, where he eould have a chance 
to render his “boys” useful, and make them 
for the deceit practised upon him by their mother. 





TROUBLED Ong.—You camot stretch a ; 
boot so that it will afford-e permanent relief to your 
corns. ‘The stretching of leather is a favourite 
theory of the shoemaker, whetewith he comforts his 


brim. 


Away you walk, quite relieved and overjoyed ; but | mental and physical—to husband and govern power, 
in a few hours you are as miserable.as over. “Per- | passion, every impulse and every attribute of our 
haps your foot has swelled,’ says the bootmaker ; | nature, so that there may ever be with us the re- 
‘put the boot on the tree all night.” You have it | serve strength for use and enjoyment—is one of the 
ton the tree all night, and it comes home com- | chief secrets of happiness. Excess in pleasure or 
Portable again ; but the comfort is‘of short dure- | employment is the bane of life. To stop a little 
tion, and you find, to your sorrow, that though | short of the point of repletion is the golden 
leather will, stretch if you force it, it will unstretch | secret. 
also when the force is withdrawn. It is better to eee 
Se ee ee en | HOUSEHOLD TREASTRAS. 
far as our experience goes. 








Tue Anato-Inpian Mops or Eatine Fisx AT 
BREAKFAST.—At Calcutta, in the Coast Presiden- 





cies, ‘there are delicious fish, either of thesea or 
A REMINISCENCE. tidal rivers. We will not inflict their strange appel- 
+ ecwaknanbuenl mineatien otler dapa, lations on the readers of this periodical, but will give 


them amew way of relishing all fish that “may 
pe days when we were young, and Iwas come tothele ” Fry wintever kind it may be 
+ 4 io a en bro with egg and bread-crumbs an 

T read it in a thousand little ways ; clarified butter. Keep it'very hot in a metal dish 

4h, me! ah, me! what happy days they were. | while you are boiling some fresh eggs (half done), 

Sometimes'at evening, when the hours were sweet, | and have a pot of rice praqened Take the fish, 

He’d ask mein his own bewitching way and, with a fork in each hand, break it up, and re- 

‘Was I not weary with the long day's heat, move all bones ‘as quickly as you can, or it will turn 
And would 


I not adown the ‘valley stray ? ae plates on —_ for each _erom, 

: sprinkle pepper and salt ‘thereon ; chop up 

=o m4 ee pouiat the pieodin gome 7 rather fine two or , sed green chillies (or capsicums), 
I loved those evening walks with him alone, NN te oe enke, Senee- 
‘And happy as Gis utatiat ‘binds *edite We. curable, you must use 2 little cayenne). Now break 
PPY ; two eggs overeach plate of fish and rice, stirring all 

And once beneath the sweet September ‘skies, together with two forks. Such is pe of the morning 
With only just the silent stars to see, meal of every white inhabitant of India, when he or 


In ,tones that trembled, and with glistening | she is able to get it. 


eyes, 
He told the story of his love to'me. 


And with my golden head upon his breast STATISTICS. 
I listened to the tender words he said ; 
The while his hand my clustering curls caressed, | British Sprrrrs.—An annual return shows that. 
Or wiped away the happy tears I shed. in matt a wig = of ang boyy 
: ’ iat 2% ‘ were ed in the Un Kingdom; 7,479, 
ay golden hours, ou what swift wings they gallons in England, 14,483,744 gallons in Scotland 
Ah gl N might my young heart enjoy them (nearly half the production of the United Kingdom), 








then ay ene ory on oon ioe. 
BY PA e year on 23,452, gallons, amounting, at 10s. 
™~ wfoe es os per gallon,.to 11,726,120/. The consumption of 


British spirits in the year is stated at 22,613,490 

That night he said farewell for two long years, gallons—viz., 11;940,088 gallons in England, 

He needs must leave his home and me behind ; | 5,501,987 gallons in Scotland, 5,170,700 gallons in 

But we had promised, I with bitter tears, Ireland. 1,633,219 gallons were removed in the year 

That each the other ell unchanged should from Ireland to England and Scotland, and no less 
little worth d Ireland 125,377 ¢ ~ o agian 

mises. an $ 7? gallons from to Scot- 

ge wo hove om Pv two years landand Ireland. Atthe end of the year there were 





16,941,149 gallons of British spirits in ‘bonded stores 
were gone. - . : 
And he, the one that T'loved best on earth, ph ae oy Kingdom + ‘to supply thirsty 
Came back again—he did not come alone, ens ° 
A lovely bride, fair-as.a:summer’s dream, 
With starry eyes and richly waving hair, MISCELLANEOUS. 
Came back with him, ‘and, oh! my woe did <otante 
seem , Tue Sriper.—The value of this disagreeable in- _ 
Just then far heavier than I could bear. sect is well understood ‘by dealers.in quills and quill 
"Twas hard to see another take the place pens, as thespider on a most destructive moth 
‘That I -but now had fondly hoped to-fill, which is attracted by the feathers of the goose. 


To ‘see his eyes rest on another face AN accidental discovery, of great importance to 
With that‘fond look that all my soul could | lovers of the fine arts, has just been made at Zarich. 
‘thrill. Professor Vogeli, while ongeg ed in ‘examining the- 

a 


lie li there, ‘a table top painted b: 
‘Hard! ay, I thoughtmy heart would surely burst = celebrated Holbein, a piece of wank which 4 
With its-sad ‘burden of ‘such dreary woe, long been believed to have been lost. 
And yet, although so terrible at first, Baronzss Courrs’s Market.—The committee 
Tuow can say, I know “twas better so. ‘of the London Common Council appointed to con- 
I4mow not if ‘his love forme grow cold, sider, the subject have agreed to a report recom- 
Tonly know'that once ‘he loved me well’; that ‘the Corporation should accept the gift 
But I suspecthe sold his heart for gold, of Columbia Market'from the Baroness Coutts, u 
And so ‘from happiness and ‘honour fell. enna sp ayn Pasa if, after ten years’ it 
For he wax-ssi—ay, sadder clen than I, ibe not successful, they shall -be at liberty te appro- 


‘priate the site to congenial 
bapoacs 9 wealth and beauty he -had ‘surely yoo OF Women ConviCTED. 
gained ; . ‘to a provision in one of the last Acts (34and 35 Vict. 
I wonder did heeverdieaveoasigh ‘cap. 112), where a woman tocumtiebesot a crimeand 
To think how my poor-heart wasbruisedand | 4 evious ‘conviction is proved against her, any 
pained! ' children of such woman under the age of fourteen 
Ah, ‘well! thesememories will come back tome, | who may be under her -careand control-at the time 








And fill me'with a sadness, half regret, of the last-conviction, and bave no visible means 

Por'though ‘the ‘wisdom of it-all I see, of payment, wpe mee rg Ta mmegeryime wr tt 

Lloved too deeply éver'to forget. be sent by the court trying the woman to an Indus- 
E. W. E..A. | ‘trial School. : 

|| A QuaANDARY.—A Singular case has just come to 

light in Hartford. A gentleman of that city who 

GEMS. had died lately, leaving a handsome property and 


——T— a childless widow, but, with a prospect for the 
Lirs'’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the | future, left also will, duly executed, :in which it 


was provided thatif theexpected child should prove 


As in the silence of the night the ear catches the ‘|| to be a boy two-thirds of the property — 
customers, and promotes the cultivation of corns | least sound, so,in’the mother. If,diow- 


and bunions, Never believe it; never ‘trust to the 


detects soft-and delicate #trains of thought unheard | 


‘solitude of reflection the mind | him and one-third to the widow 


ever, the child proved to be a girl one-third 
tree, as they call the streteher. You may as well | in the bustle of ‘a’crowd. of 


trust to the stretching of an India-rubber elastic, 


which will stop the circulation of your blood -tor | falschood is a matter of the gravest import ; an un- 
ever before it gives wayeven one quarter of anineh | truth which in sober narrative is universally 


the estate was to go to herand two-thirds to the 
FanseHoop.—The mechanical construction of a | mother. But the departed had“ builded better than 


he knew,’’ and the widow has become the mother of 


T before scouted | twins! and, what greatly heightens the perplexity of 
which it will not recover when the force is removed. fe Doe ees nae aglow ra rt et %, 





When your boot is tight you get it put the tree, 
and it Jonls much antes Roe ry 


‘hen you try it on again. 


the case, the twins are a boy and.a girl, and the 
will be as universally credited. lawyers arein a quandary to-know what they sball 
Szecrets or Haprrness:~—To husband strength, | do about it. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

W. L. L.—Your two communications were replied to a 
‘week or so since. 

Niya M.—1. The writing is tolerable, 
of the hair is brown, medium shade, 

J. M.— Paterson's Book of Roads” will perhaps suit 
you. It can be procured by order of any bookseller. 

G. M. A. and A. B, P.—These contributors’ manuscripts 
are declined with thanks. : 

Joun A.—Your letter was received. The answer to it 
appeared in our impression of 2nd September. 

Marrua Axicr.—The 20th May, 1845, fell upon a Tues- 
day ; the 22nd April, 1847, upon a Thursday ; and the 10th 
April, 1849, upon a Tuesday. 

R. F. P.—The art, such as it is, can be learned only 
from the practical instruction imparted by a professor. 
The cure for the other ailment is sufficient wholesome 
food, fresh air, moderate exercise, and the cold bath, 

P. F.—First write your story, then send it, and 
wait tosee whether it meets with acceptauce. These 
steps have to be traversed before the precise terms of 
remuueration are fixed. 

E. W. E. A—1l. The verses you have sent are very 
good. We have perused them with some interest, and 
think if you have time you should try again. 2. The 
handwriting is somewhat cramped, but it is yet very 
legible and nice. 

E..ey.—l. We aro not aware of any such promise. 2. 
There is no breach of etiquette. Sometimes they must 
be taken off; for instance, at the moment the elements 
of the sacrament are taken. 3. When the proper time 
arrives an addressed stamped envelope should be sent. 

Joseru.—You should state your views to the minister 
of the place of worship at which you usually attend. He 
would interest himself on your behalf if he consider 
that in temper and disposition you are adapted to the 
work. A recommendation of some kind is absolutely 
necessary, and the most convenient as well as the most 

practical course is the one above pointed out. 

L’Innocexce.—The lines are not so very bad, viewed 
superiicially. They contain, however, some awkward 

slips of the pen, or some grammatical errors, we can’t 
gay which. The enthusiasm by which they are animated 
would evaporate ina week. Solitude, considered simply 
as such, has no charms ; tobe endurable it must the con- 
sequence of some absorbing pursuit. 
E. H. 8.—We think that the defective coastruction of 
your lines is less to be condemned than the unhealthy 
sentiment and improbable statements they contain. ‘The 
comparison you would make between the diamond's 
lastre and tarnished lumps of brass is bad, and if you 
had placed the two in contrast the effect would have been 
equally against good taste, The piece is almost beyond 
criticism. 
Aw Encuisa Giet,—1l. Although there is no express 
record of the fact in the sacred writings, there can be no 
doubt that in the case of so eminent a man the impor- 
tant rite referred to was duly performed ; in all proba- 
bility it was so performed on the eighth day after his 
birth, according to the usual practice. 2. A little tur- 
pentine well rubbed over the material will sometimes 
auswer the purpose ; another remedy is to send the ma- 
terial to the dyer. 
Mantz A.—1. The following is the recipe usually given 
for puff paste: To ten ounces of flour rub in gently four 
ounces of fresh butter, mix with half a glass of spring 
water, and knead it well. After the lapse of a few mi- 
nutes roll it out thin, and add six ounces more of butter, 
sprinkle with more flour, and again roll it out three 
times. 2. A strong solution of sulphate of indigo partly 
saturated with potash is the principal colouring matter 
in a blue dye, while the acetate of alumina mordaut will 
do something towards producing the other colour you 
write about. 
Emity.—l. A very hair wash may be made with 
half an ounce of powdered camphor, an ounce of borax, 
and a quart of boiling water. 


2 The colour 


an aching tooth the following may be recommended: 
Chloroform, one ounce; spirits of camphor, one ounce ; 
oil of cloves, half adrachm, Mix and keep in a 
stoppered bottle, to prevent evaporation. Te may 


rubbed upon the gums and outside of the face. 


G. 8—A distinction must be drawn between 
acquired before and after the passing of the 


Strain the mixture when 
cold, and keep it in bottles. The roots of the hair should 
be damped with it by means of a sponge two or three 
times a week. 2. Foran excellent general application to 


lass- 
plied on a piece of cotton to the hollow of a tooth, on 
property 


: Married 
Women’s Property Act, 9th August, 1870, The husband 


that date, provided it results from any occupation, em- 
ployment, or trade in which she is engaged, or which she 
carries on separately from her husband, or through the 
exercise of her literary, artistic, or scientific skill. The 
eleventh section of the act gives the woman & 
right of action in her own name, either in a civil or cri- 
minal court “against all persons whomsoever for the 
protection and security of such wages, earnings, money 
and property, and of any chattels or other property pur- 
chased or obtained by means thereof for her own use, as 
if such wages, gs, money, chattels, and property 
belonged to her as an un: woman. 
Hovusrewire.—The best way to preserve currants for 
winter use in bottles is as follows: The fruit must be 
gathered in a perfectly dry state, each bunch held 
over a wide-mouthed bottle; the currants should be 
carefully cut off singly, as near to the fruit as ‘ible 
without breaking it, and allowed to drop gently into the 
bottle, so as to avoid bruisin; pe no or moist 
fruit must be used. When the bottles are quite filled 
then put in a tablespoonful of and cork them 
tightly with well-fitting corks and resin them down ; 
they should be buried ina hole in the garden with the 
neck downwards and covered with earth abouta foot and 
a half deep, or if they can be buried iua cellar it will 
answer as well; but they must be thoroughly protected 
from light and air. In very severe weather it is well to 
cover the place with straw or ashes about a foot in depth. 
No sugar or boiling is required. Raspberries cannot be 
preserved in the same way, but cherries and damsons 
answer well, 
DISCROWNED. 


The dreaming ripples of the sea 

Break in slow tides of music o’er 
Their sunset-tinted shells ; 

I only hear a dirge-like chant, 
In all their silvery swells. 


The crystal lamps gleam fitfully— 
A step is on the marble stair, 
A hand is at the door— 
The empty ghost of a fallen'state 
That mocks me ever more! 


Far off, I hear the mellow blare 

Of blended fiute and clarionet, 
And the viol’s bewildering tone ; 

The sensuous waltz tune sinks and soars 
In a long, impassioned moan. 


The measured rhythm of dancing feet, 
And the riant mirth of the revellers, 
As the dim hours ebb and flow, 
Call back the gala-crowned nights 
Of my queenhood—long ago ! 
Lapp'd in the Lane (oe of princely rule, 
An empire's proud tiara wreathed 
Its splendour round the brow 
On whose grief-furrowed pallor burns 
The brand of exile now! 


While ever the ghostly pageant fades 
Down the tumultuous horizon 
Of those imperial years, 
Whose fruits are mauhood's ruined dreams, 
And woman’s hopeless tears ! 


And I hide from the mocking loveliness 
Of the chill radiance of the stars, 

And the cold moon, rising fair, 
The faded face that is but a mask, 

Veiling a soul's despair! E. A. B. 
CorruLence.—Your diet should consist of acid and 
sub-acid fruits, and snch vegetables as beans, toma- 
toes, cabbage, spinach, and asparagus. Very little bread 
should be eaten, unless it is mainly composed of wheat 
bran. If accustomed to the use of meat one may eat 
moderately of lean beef-or mutton, and the least vily 
kinds of fish. Fat meat, butter, gravy, soup, sugar, 
milk, the sweeter fruits, beets, turnips, potatoes, rice, 
aud fariuaceous food generally, should be avoided. Care 
must be taken not to over-eat. Two meals a day are 
sufficient. As much out-of-door exercise daily as pos- 
sible should be taken, and free perspiration induced. A 
hard bed to sleep on, in a well-ventilated, cool room, 
with acold sponge bath in the morning, followed b 
vigorous rubbing with a coarse, dry towel, will be foun 
beneficial. The rubbing should be repeated upon re- 
tiring at night. Not more than seven hours’ sleep 
should be taken at night, and not a wink in the day. 
Very little liquid should be imbibed, and that little 
should be nothing but water. The above course strictly 
followed out would effect the desired result and at the 
same time greatly improve the general health and 
strength. 


W. C., short, dark, dark hair, and good looking. Would 
like to marry some young lady about twenty. 
Fora, twenty, 5ft. 5in., good looking, with black hair 
and eyes; will have some money when of age. Wishes 
tomarry a gentleman. A clerk preferred. 
M. H., twenty, medium height, dark eyes, brown hair, 
would like to marry a dark young man, rather tall, about 
twenty-six. A mechanic preferred. 
Racwakt, twenty, 5ft. 5in., fair complexion, light hair, 
pretty, good tempered, and has expectations. Respon- 
dent must be rather tall, fair, have light brown hair, be 
in a good trade, and about twenty-one years of age. 


CHARLIE, seventeen, tall, dark hair and blue eyes; in a 
good position. Kespondent should be a good-looking 
young lady about the sameage, The uname “ Nellie” 
preferred, 
_ W. Dx, twenty 5ft. 7in., brown curly hair, good look- 
ing, loving, good empered, and will do his best to make 
ahappy home. Respondent must be a young English- 
woman, about his own age, good looking, good tempered, 
loviny, and kind. 

Fiorexce and Eprru.—‘ Florence,” nineteen, flaxen 
hair, fair complexion, good looking, fond of singing and 
home. “ Edith,” seventeen, dark brown eyes, black hair, 


income, 


hair, eyes, and whiskers, 
position and 


good looking, loving, fond of music and home. Both in 


twenty-two, tall, dark, steady, fond of home, and well 
educa 


Herssrt, twenty-five, 5ft. Gin, good looking, dark 
ers, and a merchant's clerk, 
a with a young lady of amiable dis. 

education, and good looking. 

Bvacxsmrsu, thirty, 5ft. 9in., dark curly hair, and in 
business in a country village, would like to obtain a good 
wife ; one about twenty-five years of age, and rather tall 
and fair would be preferred. 

Nina M., seventeen, tall, fair, lively, good tempered 
pretty, domesticated, fond of home comforts, and would 
make a good little wife. Respondent to be tall, dark, 

, fond of home, and able to keep respectably a wife 
who no objection to smoking. 


Wishes to corres: 


Exganor, twenty-one, 5ft., an artificial-flower maker, 
feels that she would be a desirable partner for a steady 
ina tion, either as a clerk or 


) man respectable 
z mochenie. “ Eleanor” hae tae hair and blue eyes, and 
has a preference for dark gentlemen of medium height. 
Pe.paw, thirty-eight, tall, fair complexion, dark hair, 
fond of music, of an ionate dis: 


— lookin: i- 
ion, and a pleasant companion, is in want of a wife of 
loving disposition, good personal appearance, and about 


Heneretta, seventeen, tall and slim, with long brown 
hair an¢ hazel eyes, of ladylike manners and 7 pow 
well educated and accomplished, is desirous of meeting 
with a fair young gentleman about twenty or twenty-one, 
Respondex:t must be educated, intellectual, and in a good 

osition. . 
, Baryarp and Ex.iorr—“ Barnard,” nineteen, fair, 
slight moustache, fond of home and loving. ‘“ Elliott, 
twenty-one, dark, heavy moustache, fond of home, anda 
good musician. Both good positions. ndeuts 
pe 2 Age dark, loving, and fond of home. Money no 
objec 
Eva and Datsy.—“ Eva,” seventeen, light blue eyes, 
golden hair, good looking, loving, fond of music and 
home, ‘“ Daisy,” seventeen, flaxen hair, dark blue eyes, 
fair complexion, good looking, and fond of music and 
a th will have an puree) age of oe, - > 

ents must ark, good » loving, and fo. 
home. Black curly hair yocbendell 

CosmuNICATIONS RECEIVED : 
Fsuix is responded to by—" Aileen,” twenty, brown 
eyes, wavy brown hair, dusky complexion, good looking, 
and musical She has money, which she is eager to be- 
stow on some one who can take care of it for her. 

. J. by—“* Nancy L,” a widow with one child. 

Fairy Queen by—* Flying Boom Jack,” nineteen, 5ft, 


Gin., dark hazel eyes and handsome. 
Tommy by—‘‘H.,” hteen, dark brown hair, blue 
eyes, and in very good c 


umstances. 
Fortuxatus by—‘‘ Bessie 8. B.,” twenty-five, tall, good 
looking, and would make ‘‘Fortunatus” an amiable, 
helpful wife. She wishes for his carte. 

Cuina Jack by—“ Anne Laura,” twenty-eight, a widow, 
with two children ; boy two years, girl eight years. She 
dark hair and eyes, medium height, loving, domesti- 
cated, fond of home, and would make a good wife to 


“China Jack.” 

V. M. by—“ W. D.,” 5ft. 9in., fair, fond of home, and a 
mechanic; and by—* ” a widower, forty, 5ft. 
l0in., dark complexion. A steady mechanic, fond of 
home, who thinks he would make “ V. M.” a kind hus- 
band and her child a good father. 

‘a widow with two chil- 


0. B. by—* Isabella Jane,’ 
dren, the eldest fourteen, the youngest four years. 
Isabella is an inte nt, well-educated person, of indus- 


ge 

trious habits, fond of home, a loving wife, and fond of 
children, She has 
Majesty's schools. 
Spankine Jack by—‘ Lizzie,” twenty-two, tall, fair, 
blue eyes, Y Tg hair, loving, fond of home and chil- 
dren ;—" Nelly,” medium height, fair, very pretty, mn | 
loving ;—and by “ Kathleen,” nineteen, k eyes 
ry Be aera ay ote ot, bears a chin — ae sing 
and play correctly at s and isa good housekeeper. 
A, B, C. by—“C. 1,” twenty, dark hair, aa os 
and a loving disposition ;—‘* Annie,” twenty, medium 
height, dark eyes and hair, and loveable disposition ;— 
“Emily,” twenty-two, tall, durk hair and eyes, and 
would make a good wife to a kind husband ;—and by 
“ Lizzie,” who thinks she would be just the person to 
suit him. She is of loving disposition, dark hair and 
eyes, of medium height; age twenty. 

GREY wishes to hear again from “ Nellie.” 

Map or THE Pesste Beacn would like the carte of 
“ Ralph,” the elder of the two brothers. She is twenty- 
two, medium height, good looking, and would make a 
loving helpmeet. 

Derecrivs Communications.—The following, in which 
the personal description has been almost if not alto- 
gether omitted, cannot. be inserted:—‘* James B.,” 
* Sailor,” and “ A. E. H,” 


been many years in Australia in Her 








Everrzopr’s Journvat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepen:e 


each. 
‘uz Loxpow Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


*,* Now Ready, Vou. XVI. of Tus Lospow Reapst 
Price 4s. 64. 
pie the Tite and Inpex to Vou. XVI. Price Ove 
ENN. 


NOTICE. — Part 101, for Ocrover, 
price 6d, 


Naw Read), 





N.B.—Corresronnenss must ADDRESS. THEME LeTrexs 
To THE Epizoz or “Tus Lospow REapsE,” 334, Strand, 


Cc. 

+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejacted Manu. 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies, 
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